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YUGOSLAVIA 


Communist Tours Abroad! A holiday opportunity not 
to be missed, at working-class prices. 
Subject to the travel ban being lifted, three summer fours 


are being organised: Yugoslavia June 12th 


as A R E S to 27th, Paris July 10th to 17th and Czechoslovakia 
August Ist to 15th. For details of cheap rates 


and facilities offered, send stamped addressed envelope 
now to L. KENTON 1, Gunnersbury Mansions, 586, High 
Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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CiVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
* 


The Civil Service Correspondence School (established in 
1934) provides specialised postal tuition for the Civil Service 
entrance examinations. 


CLERICAL CLASS, 16-17.—Examination of School Certificate 
standard—open to both sexes—no prior educational qualification 
necessary. 


EXECUTIVE CLASS, 18-183.—Examination of Higher School 
Certificate standard—open to both sexes—no prior educational qualifica- 
tion necessary. Deferment of call-up can be claimed or examination 
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Victor Alba 


A fests hand account of Franco’s Spain 
by a Spanish journalist who has been 
in his own country until comparatively 
recently. He knows Spain as no 
foreigner can hope to know it. He 
was interned jn a concentration camp, 
took part in clandestine meetings, has 
been in prison, has lived with peasants 
and factory workers, and has worked 
with illegal printing presses. 
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can be taken during military service with Forces. Service taken into 
account when determining age limit. 


OFFICER OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE, 19-21.—Men only. 


ASSISTANT PREVENTIVE OFFICER, CUSTOMS AND EXCISE.— 
Men only. 

RECONSTRUCTION EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates having second 
attempt at any of the Civil Service Reconstruction examinations can be 
provided with an appropriate postal course. 


Jean Cassou writes of the French 
edition: “It is with a continually 
renewed emotion that we read the 
simple stories collected here—which, 
in their naked, humble and brutal 
truth, compose a sort of holy book.’ 


* 


For full particulars of Civil Service careers and examinations 
write to: 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


10, STATION PARADE, BALHAM HIGH ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W.17. 208 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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THE THEATRE CONFERENCE 


by John W. Collier 


Sketches by Ronald Searle 


recently held British Theatre 

Conference was “the most 
representative theatre conference ever 
held in Britain.” That was certainly true, 
and it was a qualified but by no means 
inconsiderable success. The qualification 
arises because the theatre managers were 
not officially represented, but this self- 
isolation harmed them rather than the 
conference. The views of the most 
progressive people in the theatre have 
certainly now been canalised and 
strengthened in such a way as to make 
the domination of vested interests much 
more difficult in the future. 


J B. PRIESTLEY CLAIMED’ THAT THE 
e@ 


Basil Dean put the point squarely in 
the concluding stages of the conference 
when he asked what reason there was to 
suppose that only the theatre industry 
could emerge from two wars without the 
need for reorganisation. 


The wisdom of the promoters of the 
conference was illustrated by its effect 
on Sir Stafford Cripps. He gave a half 
promise of more money from the Arts 
Council, but he also said that the Govern- 
ment would give serious attention to any 
unanimous resolutions emanating from 
the conference. We cannot assume too 
much by way of results from such con- 
sideration. But at least the aim of the 
conference, to find, where possible, a 
minimum agreed programme for the 
theatre, was completely justified. Only 
when there is an agreed policy can the 
theatre hope to win the support of the 
Government and the people. 


The conference agenda was compre- 
hensive. It included such hoary questions 
as censorship and Sunday opening, as 
well as newer issues, such as the powers 
of the Arts Council and that of regulated 
entry into the acting profession. 


There was overwhelming support 
for the final resolutions calling for 
legislation enabling Local Authorities 
to build, equip and maintain profes- 
sional theatres; for measures to 
ensure adequate educational facilities 
in relation to the theatre ; for greater 
collaboration between professional and 
amateur theatre ; for the relaxation of 
building prohibitions in relation to new 
theatres in areas of over 50,000 
population where no theatre now 
exists ; for better regulated backstage 
conditions ; for the more adequate pro- 
vision of music in the theatre and for 
a determined effort to raise the 
standards of British musical produc- 
tions ; for the setting up of a British 
Theatre Centre as part of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute under the 
Dawemita ge Ot Omesco mouse) 
strengthened Arts Council; for a 
National Theatre Working Party ; and 
support for the existing scheme for a 
National Theatre. 


Finally, the conference unanimously 
agreed to maintain a standing committee 
to carry forward the decisions arrived at, 
and to convene a further conference not 
later than 1950. 


The unanimity with which the 
resolutions were finally passed did not 
indicate a lack of controversy or dis- 
cussion. In the commissions which had sat 
for three days before the last session the 
questions were frequently debated vigor- 
ously before an acceptable compromise 
was reached. Jn some cases no such 
compromise was found possible, and the 
alternatives were then either brought 
before the plenary session or the subject 
was withdrawn altogether. One such issue 
was that of Sunday opening which sharply 
divided the commission in which it was 
discussed. The resolution calling for it 
was ultimately withdrawn by agreement. 


The question of regulated entry into 
the acting profession similarly evoked 
passionate contention. In spite of the 
fact that Equity has for some time 
accepted the principle, it was mainly a 
dissident section of Equity members who 
contested the point. In one sense, it might 
be thought that this is purely a domestic 
question to be thrashed out, first in Equity 
and then between Equity and the 
managers. On the other hand, the question 
of how and under what conditions entry 
into the acting profession may be obtained 
is obviously a matter of public interest. 
The discussion was somewhat bedevilled 
by the fact that the protagonists fought 
on two levels. 


The primary consideration is an attempt 
to improve the standards of the 
profession, but arguments in support, 
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which raised the question of increased 
economic sécurity for those already in 
the profession, gave a handle to those 
who, professedly at any rate, saw in it 
an unworthy expression of fear. 

It is clear that the Equity leadership 
will need to do a good deal more work 
within its ranks before it can again bring 
the issue forward publicly. It is to be 
hoped, also, that some of Equity’s 
members who until now have apparently 
taken only a remote interest in its affairs, 
will in future be a little more assiduous. 
When the matter has been further debated 
in the profession, it may emerge the 
stronger as a _ positive measure for 
bettering the standard of acting instead 
of a confused one with trade protection 
tacked on apologetically. 

One of the most interesting discussions 
centred on the problem of control of 
theatre buildings and on the entertainment 
tax. Gordon Sandison, on behalf of 
Equity, undertook what proved to be 
almost too ambitious a task in a 
conference of this nature, to show that 
the two problems are related. 

His basic point was that without the 
unashamed, Rank publicity in the British 
film world, two mien had achieved in the 
theatre just such a dominating position. 
Through the accepted commercial devices 
of holding companies and nominees, 
these two gentlemen exercised an 
octopus control over the major theatre 
organisations in this country. In addition, 
this concentration of capital spilled over, 
not only into ships and hotels, but into 
theatrical producing companies. He went 
on to show that any remission of enter- 
tainment tax, unless hedged by safeguards, 
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would find its way into the pockets of 
‘ bricks-and-mortar men.” 

The public should be made aware of 
these facts. Not only is there this near- 
monopoly in the theatre, but under the 
guise of non-profit-distributing producing 
companies, the inflated rents and other 
charges are guaranteed by a remission of 
entertainments tax and sometimes by the 
Arts Council. At the very least, 
“association” with the Arts Council is 
invoked in order to obtain tax 
exemption. That such companies distri- 
bute no profits is immaterial, since the 
profit is made by the parent body through 
enhanced rents. 

Unfortunately the lesson of all this 
was not quite clinched by the delegates, 
and other points of view, such as Sir 
Alan Herbert’s superficially attractive 
proposal for the abolition of the tax 
without safeguards, were allowed to 
confuse the issue, and the compromise 
resolution eventually passed was not so 
satisfactory as the original. Nevertheless, 
linked resolutions on the control of 
theatre buildings and on a substantial 
reduction of the tax, were eventually 
passed unanimously. 

On both these matters a number of 
subsidiary questions were also ventilated. 
A demand was made that existing 
anomalies in the system of tax exemption 
should be eliminated. At the moment the 
Customs and Excise authority still tends 
to authorise tax exemptions on the basis 


| Impressions of Delegates by Ronald Searle | 
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of the play to be produced rather than 
upon the nature of the producing society, 
and works by such crude standards as 
that the “straight” play is probably 
educational and the musical play is not. 

Strong demands were voiced, too, that 
the restrictions which at present prevent 
the reconditioning of dilapidated theatres 
should be lifted and that new theatres 
should be allowed in theatreless areas. 
The conference also endorsed the theatre 
unions’ demands for better working 
conditions, while at the same time 
condemning many of the limitations which 
still operate regardless of the fact that 
electricity has been invented since the 
safety regulations were formulated. 

One of the earliest of the major 
discussions was about the functioning 
and powers of the Arts Council. All the 
delegates showed a lively appreciation of 
the services already rendered by the 
Council, but the demand for a consider- 
able extension of its activities, for a more 
representative governing body and for 


considerably more funds, was 
unmistakable. 
There is no doubt but that the 


formation of the Arts Council has been 
a minor revolution in the conduct of our 
cultural life, but more and more people 
are beginning to realise the pitiful 
inadequacy of its resources. Its total grant 
for theatre purposes is little more than 
half of that allocated to one theatre on 
the continent. The most significant aspect 
of the demands that are now made on 
the Arts Council, is that they are not 
simply for more money to be poured into 
existing channels, but for an extension 
of activity into new fields. One gets the 
impression that the British people are 


dimly seeing a vision of what a broadly- 
based and extensive culture could be. 

In many of the resolutions not directly 
concerned with the Arts Council, the 
delegates drew the conclusion that a 
central authority was necessary, and the 
Arts Council is the only such authority 
in existence. 

On the question of civic theatres, the 
conference showed itself aware of the 
danger of being fobbed off with powers 
to promote amateur rather than 
professional theatre in deference to the 
theatre owners as in the 1947 L.CC. 
Enabling Act. The position at the moment 
was that the Minister of Health had 
promised to introduce an adequate clause 
into the Local Government Bill, and the 
conference asked for a deputation to 
be received by him to discuss the subject. 

The delegates were not asked to 
consider a detailed plan for the establish- 
ment of civic theatres, but did adopt the 
British Drama League’s scheme as a basis 
for discussion. There is some danger in 
this since the scheme is an old one and 
does not really allow for subsequent 
developments. 

In a number of places, for instance, the 
nucleus of a civic theatre is in existence 


through the development of strong 
amateur societies, guilds and Little 
theatres, and the B.D.L. scheme appears 
to ignore such bases. It is largely con- 
cerned with setting up a central body 
to administer a government fund, and is 
obviously aimed at the setting up of a 
few large municipal theatres in the 
principal towns. 

This is not a-bad thing in itself but 
it is just as likely that, granted the 
powers, a number of local authorities in 
smaller areas will proceed to set up 
theatres on the basis of the work that has 
already been done. Many suburbs of 
London, for instance, could well maintain 
theatres of their own. It is in such places 


that the need is greatest, not in the centre 
of large towns. Obviously a large number 
of smaller civic theatres would create 
problems in the maintenance of standards, 
but such difficulties can be overcome. It 
will certainly not meet the central 
problem to set up a few prestige theatres 
in areas which are already catered for 
to some extent. 

While this scheme was accepted by the 
conference as a basis for discussion, the 
spirit of the conference was obviously in 
a contrary direction. In many of the 


deliberations the demand for decentrali- 
sation was manifest. Good work is being 
done under considerable difficulties in 
taking the theatre to larger sections of 


the people, but much more is required 


and theatre people themselves are 
increasingly taking the lead ia its 
provision. 


This is only one of the many general 
indications of health that became clear. 
during the conference. 

Of course there were some weaknesses. 
Certain “stars” did not note the 
chairman’s admonition that one way to 
wreck a conference was to use it as an 
excuse for exhibitionism, some of the 
more distinguished participants further 
distinguished themselves by an inability 
to profit from anyone else’s point 
of view, and one brilliant young man 
seemed to glory in muddie-headedness as 
an essential of artistry. There were also 
certain sectarian tendencies evident in the 
conduct of some groups. 

But on the whole it was an adult and 
responsible parliament of the theatre from 
which many of the old bogies had been 
exorcised. There was less fear of State 
aid; contention between amateur and 
professional scarcely raised its head ; and 
there was a tacit agreement that if the 
theatre was to survive with the greatest 
virility, it would have to organise itself. 

The conference, then, marked a definite 
development in the theatre. But it is 
obviously not complete in itself. The 
standing committee that has now been 
set up has considerable tasks before it, 
and no time to lose if results are to be 
achieved before the next conference. The 
situation in which the committee will 
have to operate is a difficult one. To 
obtain the legislation that has been 
demanded will not be a simple process. 

Even when this stage is reached, a 
considerable effort will be required to 
implement it in face of the present 
official economy drive—and on the rock 
of financial allocation many accepted 
schemes are wrecked. 

The committee will only be successful 
if it becomes a campaigning body, 
retaining its backing in the theatre and 
winning the support of the public. On this 
basis both the quantity and quality of 
British theatre may achieve a leap forward 
that will enrich the British way of life 
so that it really is worth talking about. 


1848—1948 


The April issue of OUR Time will be 
devoted to commemorating the Centenary 
of Britain’s part in the Year of Revolutions, 
the great Chartist movement which 
culminated in April, 1848. There has been 
a virtual conspiracy of silence about the 
Chartists in the official histories for nearly 
100 years. Yet the Chartists were an 
integral and vital part of our political and 

cultural heritage. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Owing to last-minute circumstances 
which got beyond our control, a 
number of items and articles that 
should have appeared in this issue of 
OUR TIME have had to be held over. 


We are particularly anxious to 
chronicle, support and encourage trade 
union and local activities in all the 
arts. We cannot do this, however, 
unless we receive early notice of 
them. We are making an urgent 
appeal, therefore, to the secretaries of 
workers’ organisations and local 
groups to let us know what they 
are doing. We know that the immense 
impetus to culture achieved during 
the War has not died out, but there 
is a danger that individual efforts may 
become isolated and sporadic. 


We should like to make OUR TIME 
a central organ through which these 
organisations and groups may enter 
into contact again. Please let us know 
your activities and plans. Please let 
us know what you want to know. 


Against Soul Starvation 


SOME, AT ANY RATE, OF THE LONDON 
Boroughs have begun to exercise the new 
powers for the encouragement of Art and 
Culture conferred upon them by the 
recent L.C.C. Enabling Bill. 


Poplar for one is planning a series of 
cultural events which will take place in 
three different halls in its area. 


Hampstead is sponsoring and under- 
writing a series of concerts by letting the 
Town Hail to local music societies at 
cut rates, and by guaranteeing these 
societies against loss, providing them with 
advertising facilities in the Council 
offices, canteens and public libraries. The 
Council, it should be noted, gives these 
societies a completely free hand—inter- 
fering neither with the programmes nor 
with the organisation of the concerts. 


St. Pancras is using its new powers to 
take direct responsibility for cultural 
activities which till now have had to be 
undertaken by the local Arts Council. 
So far these activities have been chiefly 
concerts—and here arises a snag. The 
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By T. A. JACKSON 


powers extended by the new Act are 
limited, and to some extent the Act is 
ambiguous. St. Pancras finds that while 
it may take over some of the functions of 
the local Arts Council, it cannot take over 
others; and can no longer make itself 
responsible for a block guarantee subsi- 
dising the Arts Council’s work as a whole. 


This is offset to some extent in practice 
by the decision of the Central Arts Coun- 
cil to pay more attention to local “ field- 
work,” devoting itself less exclusively to 
ambitious and costly central activities. 
And here comes into play a factor of 
prime significance—that of the energy 
and initiative of local culture societies ; 
and of their willingness and ability to co- 
operate to their common advantage. 


In St. Pancras this co-operation of local 
societies has produced first-class results. 
The societies jointly have produced highly 
valuable plans and suggestions to guide 
the Borough Council in 'the use of its 
new powers, especially in respect of the 
sponsoring of local amateur dramatic 
activities. 


This helpful drive from below becomes 
all the more important from the fact 
that not only are the Borough Council’s 
powers limited, but there is always the 
difficulty that a section of the counciilors 
will always iook for pretexts to object to 
the use of these powers on the ground of 
“ extravagance.” 


Sergei Eisenstein 


ALAS! THAT THE OUTSTANDING CULTURAL 
news of the month should be that of 
tragic loss. The death of Sergei Eisen- 
stein at the early age of 50 in quicken- 
ing our memories of all he gave us from 
Potemkin onwards deepens to intensity 
our sense of what he might still have had 
to give. 

His loss will be the most obvious in 
the U.S.S.R. But, since he had the con- 
tagious quality of true genius, it is prob- 
ably in the U.S.S.R. that his death will 
make the least difference in practice. In 
the U.S.S.R. they have the young 
generation whom he had trained. Here 
we can catch the contagion and be fired 
by the genius only so far as it can force 
its way through the obstructing barriers 
of habit, fossilised convention, bour- 
geois mentality, vested interests, and 
savage political prejudice—reinforcing the 


invincible insensitivity of the magnates 
of film finance. 


What a battle we had over Potemkin! 
There were fewer “circuits” then, and 
independent cinema owners could be 
found ready to take a chance. It was, 
in fact, no chance but a certainty. Indeed, 
it was the immense popularity of 
Potemkin as well as the immense interest 
it excited among cinema artists, designers, 
producers and critics which caused the 
Tory Home Secretary Joynson Hicks to 
set the police to work virtually to sup- 
press it. And, it should be noted, though 
“ Jix”’? went his way in due course, and 
a Labour Home Secretary, J. R. Clynes, 
ruled in his stead, there was no let-up 
in the ban on Potemkin. Indeed, it got 
worse when the Labour-controlled LCC 
joined the ban. 


Come to think of it, the Social- 
Democratic “ New Look” as worn by 
the Labour Government—“‘ so much less 
old-fashioned, so much more American, 
my dear, than that old Marxian, class- 
war stuff!”,—is not so new after all. 


Little Women and Good Wives 


SOME IMPORTANCE SHOULD ATTACH TO 
the news that Mrs. Ernest Bevin made 
last week “ one of her few public appear- 
ances ”—though ‘just what importance it 
is hard to say. Possibly, as Longfellow 
might have said, ‘““Wives of Great Men 
oft remind us we can make our wives 
sublime.” 


The occasion was an exhibition of 
paintings in the St. George’s Gallery, 
which Mrs. B. opened, it would seem 
as effectively as Ernie himself could have 
done, with fewer words and no table- 
banging. 

The artist was Miss Fahrunnissa 
Leid, the daughter of the Ambassador 
from Iraq, and her drawings -and paint- 
ings (she “learned to paint in this 
country”) range in subjects from negro 
women to Scottish rivers. 


One fears the worst in dealing with 
artists. Can it be that Fahrunnissa’s 
selection conveys subtly her private 
opinions on Ernie’s not-altogether-too- 
fortunate Anglo-Iraq treaty? It is a 
“dark prospect” and (since it is the 
season for salmon-spawning) Scottish 
rivers do suggest something fishy! 


"For all Prisoners” 


A LETTER FROM SEAN O’CASEY RECALLS 
the note in our last issue on the fight at 
Eureka Stockade (Australia’s only battle). 
Sean reminds us that 26 young I.R.A. 
men, many of them mere boys when they 
were arrested in the first weeks of the 
War, are still in prison in Britain. 


You may not see the connection with 
Eureka—but it is there, and you get it 
by this route: — 


The leader of the diggers who pro- 
claimed an Australian Republic was Peter 
Lalor—an elder brother of James Fintan 
Lalor, whose name is one of the greatest 
in Irish Nationalist-Republican history. 


Fintan Lalor was arrested in 1848 as 
one of the editors of the Jrish Felon; 
but he was never brought to trial. He was 
so sick a man that the authorities were 
convinced he wouid never live to be sen- 
tenced. But John Martin, who published 
what Fintan Lalor wrote, got ten years’ 
transportation for his trouble. 


Peter Lalor, also implicated in 1848, 
fled to Australia and soon showed the 
family quality. Yet, after serving his 
sentence Peter Lalor finished, honoured 
and respected, as the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria. And 
John Martin, too, died a _ respected 
member’ of the British House of Com- 
mons. 


Now! So far as any legal proof goes, 
these I.R.A. men and boys are much less 
“guilty” than either of the Lalors was. 
In nearly every case they were convicted 
unheard, since from motives of loyalty to 
their comrades they refused to plead. 
Many have since sworn affidavits attest- 
ing their complete innocence. 


The Home Secretary has an extremely 
tender conscience when it is a question 
of the “rights” and “liberties” of 
Fascists. Can he reconcile it to his con- 
science to torture these I.R.A. boys with 
more than double the sentence commonly 
awarded for brutal manslaughter ? 


"The great Emathian...” 
IT IS QUITE A WHILE SINCE JOHN MILTON 
wrote Paradise Lost, and quite a time 
since he died. Which means, I suppose, 
that we have had time to think up a lot 
of new tricks since Milton’s day. 


Milton, it will be remembered, played 
an anything-but-insignificant part in the 
English Revolution of 1640 onwards ; yet, 
conspicuous though he was, he seems to 
have given his counter-revolutionary 
monarchist opponents credit for a regard 
for culture and a veneration for the 
poet’s vocation which it would be highly 


unsafe for a post-revolutionary to bank 
upon to-day. 

In a sonnet which is, or should be, as 
well known as it is majestic and beautiful, 
Milton cites the precedents of the sparing 
from destruction by Alexander fhe Great 
of the house of Pindar (“the tower and 
temple went to the ground”) and the 
even-more-remarkable self-restraint of the 
Spartans in refraining from sacking 
Athens out of respect for the person and 
work’ of Euripides. 


To-day we learn that the Chilean poet, 
Pablo Neruda, who was, until the Party 
was made illegal, a Communist member 
of the Senate, is being hunted diligently 
by the police who “want” him on a 
charge of “insulting the President.” (He 
said in articles published in Columbia 
and Mexico—the Chilean press being 
closed to him—that the President of Chile 
was a tool of Yankee-finance-capitalism.) 

Neruda, who was a good friend to the 
Spanish Republicans, and to German 
anti-Fascist refugees in Mexico, is, so far, 
still at large. 


Also, and despite the precedent of 
“ Orpheus with his lute,” Hans Eisler, the 
Hollywood composer, is to be deported 
from the U.S.A. as a. “Communist 
sympathiser.” And inter alia the German 
Cultural League for Democratic Re- 
generation—formed by leading writers, 
actors, and cultural workers shortly after 
the collapse of the Nazis, to lead the 
fight for cultural de-Nazification—is still 
under ban by the British and American 
authorities in their zones of Berlin, despite 
Unesco’s protest. 

The Dusseldorf Branch of this Cultural 
League is attempting to found a research 
Library as a basis for its work. An appeal 
signed by Naomi Mitchison, Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Dr. Vaughan Williams, on 
behalf of the British Council for German 
Democracy—(whose address is c/o 
Notable, Press, Ltd., Bishops Bridge 
Road, London, W.2)—tells us that this 
Council will undertake to forward any 
gifts of money, music, books or objects 
of artistic value which may be sent to 
‘them labelled Dusseldorf Research 
Library. 


Holy or Oily? 


WHO SAYS WE CAN’T DO IT HERE? THE 
J. Arthur Rank Organisation, Ltd., have 
already started production on the first of 
a new series of Ten Minute Religious 
Films which will, they tell us, be “ avail- 
able for audiences in Church Halls, Sun- 
day Schools and educational establish- 
ments all over the world.” 

Naturally all the immense and bang-up- 
to-date resources of The Organisation will 


be mobilised and deployed on this new 
front. Just as a sample “ twenty thousand 
feet of film was recently exposed in 
Transjordania,” presumably for general- 
utility background stuff. Presumably, too, 
a location nearer to Jerusalem or Bethle- 
hem would have involved a risk of the 
“ shooting ” becoming too many-sided for 
useful results. 


The first film will be that of the 
“ Parable of the Wedding Feast.” We are, 
we confess, hazy here since somebody 
has mislaid (query misappropriated ?— 
misapplied ?) the office Bible. And our 
resident experts are sharply divided on 
the question whether we shall see some- 
thing unpleasant done to the guest who 
turns up “without a wedding garment,” 
or whether we shall see the wedding at 
Cana in Galilee at which so much water 
was turned into such good wine! 

The latter would of course call impera- 
tively for the inclusion in the caste of 
Colonel Chinstrap (“Seventy-two gallons 
of the best wine, sir? JI don’t mind if I 
do!”) But the former seems naturally to 
link up with the work of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and Morgan 
Phillips’ witch-hunt. It would be easy, 


too, to work in the business of the wise 


and ‘foolish virgins and their lamps, 
which since it touches the question of oil 
gets the right Palestinian atmosphere up- 
to-date! 

As Heinrich Heine said: ‘“ Once 
Christ rode on an ass: now asses ride on 
Christ!” 


Van Gogh Again 


AFTER BREAKING ALL RECORDS IN LONDON 
the Van Gogh exhibition is repeating 
its triumph in Manchester where over 
50,000 visitors attended its opening day. 
We shall not be surprised if, when it 
reaches Glasgow, even the records scored 
at the Tate Gallery are surpassed. 

Somebody in high places should 
really force Messrs. Attlee, Cripps, Bevin, 
Morrison and Co. to recognise that there 
is in Britain a mass-appetite for other 
things than Hollywood films, Tin-pan 
Alley dance-music, and even football 
pools (which last, by the way, should have 
been nationalised long since). 


Manuscripts of short*stories, poems and 
other contributions should be addressed to 
The Editorial Commission, OUR TIME, 
28/29, Southampton Street, W.C.2. They 
will be acknowledged if accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. 
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Song of the Sybils 


oe 


Cesar Klein, 1946 


Has German Art Survived 


the Nazis ? 


By Richard Carline 


(This article was written with the help of notes by Martin Irwahn, President of the Hamburg 


Artists Union, and Ruth Irwahn. 


Both are sculptors who recently visited London at the 


invitation of the Artists’ International Association.) 


HAT HAS HAPPENED TO GERMAN 

WW art during the past fifteen years ? 

Has it survived the Nazis? How 
is it today ? 

Generally speaking, there is an urge 
towards those forms of expression— 
abstract, surrealist, non-representational 
—which belong to the subjective and 
dream worlds. It might be assumed that 
the German artists of today are: des- 
perately afraid of being behindhand in 
the march of cultural progress. But 
actually they are carrying on from where 
they left off in 1933. 

It is as if time had stood still. 
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One 


might be excused for mistaking con- 
temporary German works for those 
which were done at the Bauhaus and else- 
where in 1930, for all the relationship 
they have to the actual, real world of 
today. 

The work of Cesar Klein is an example. 
His brilliant powers of expression in 
colour and design and considerable out- 
put appear undiminished by the cultural 
blackout. But the character of his work 
—its megalithic forms and intersecting 
shapes—has continued unchanged by the 
lapse of fifteen years. 

The art galleries, both public and 


private—such as have been able to open 
—are forward in showing experimental 
work. Public interest in art appears to 
be high and the number of practising 
artists very great. In Hamburg, for 
example, there is the Ufer Gallery, which 
shows various artists’ work reminiscent 
of Klee and Baumeister. There is Arnold 
Fiedler, surrealist painter and draughts- 
man, Walter Siebelist, Willem Grimm 
and Spangenberg. At the Kunsthalle 
(Civic Art Gallery) one may see an ex- 
hibition of Nay, whose work combines 
expressionism with the abstract in an 
exuberance of forms and violent, almost 
uncontrolled, colour. 

In Berlin, the works of the non- 
representational “‘ school” are to be seen 
at the Gerd-Rosen Gallery—artists like 
Hans Thiemann, former Bauhaus student, 
Heinz Trokes, Mac Zimmermann and 
the formalist and abstract sculptor, Karl 
Hartung. In Dusseldorf, among many 
abstract painters, one may mention Hann 
Trier and Hubert Berke, former pupils of 
Klee, and at Munich there is Edgar Ende, 
the surrealist, among many that might be 
mentioned. 

Of what generation are the artists 
whose work one chiefly sees? Almost 
all are of an age to have completed their 
art studies well before the Nazi time. A 
large proportion were already established 
then. 

The outstanding figures in German 
contemporary art, despite the many who 
have died recently or gone abroad, still 
remain those who were great names 
under the Weimar Republic—men like 
Pechstein, Hofer, Otto Dix, Nolde, 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Baumeister, etc. — or 
those who have returned to Germany, 
like Ernst Geitlinger, who spent his early 
years in the U.S.A. and paints like 
Chagall, and Paul Strecker, whose figures 
in landscape seem more French than 
Germanic after his long residence in 
Paris. 

But one cannot fail to be struck by the 
absence of the generation that grew up 
under the Nazis. There must be many 
young artists who had the good fortune 
to hear or see something of modern art 
before or during the War—sometimes the 
soldiers brought back reproductions of 
Picasso or Matisse in their pockets and 
showed them secretly to their fellow 
students. These young artists may have 
wished to develop their work in secret. 
Alas, they seldom had the resources to 
enable them to live in that way, like the 
older and better-known artists. 

With the end of the War, the young 
artists have returned home to find, often 
enough, their studios in ruins, their easels 
and any materials they had saved up now 
lost. Many were killed. A particular 


loss to art is the brilliant young sculptor, 
Blumenthal, who was killed in 1943. 


With their meagre ration of about two 
sheets of paper per month and sometimes 
two tubes of paint, and only mounted 
photographs of Hitler or one’s grand- 
parents to use for painting on, with no 
wood or stone, except what may still be 
picked up amidst the ruins, it is indeed a 
severe test that faces the young artist in 
Germany today. 


To appreciate what has happened, one 
must first picture the contrast in con- 
ditions — the exceptionally favourable 
circumstances which German artists en- 
joyed under the Weimar Republic as 
compared with those after the Nazis 
came to power. 


Germany never had an artistic metro- 
polis like Paris or London. It had various 
art centres such as Munich, Dresden, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dusseldorf and artists’ 
colonies like the one at Worpswede, near 
Bremen. 


The Expressionists and the Bauhaus. 


Although the modern art movement 
began in Germany about the same time 
as in France, not until after the First 
World War did it begin to serve the real 
artistic, intellectual and perhaps spiritual 
needs of a disillusioned people. Govern- 
ment and municipal authorities gave 
commissions to artists with a freedom for 
expression which had no parallel at that 
time except the Mexican Government’s 
employment of mural painters. 


For the first time, artists working in 
modern and experimental directions 
found the art school doors opened to 
them. For example, abstract painters 
like Willi Breest and Cesar Klein were 


appointed professors at the Berlin 
Academy, Paul Klee went to the 
Academy at Dusseldorf and Willi 


Baumeister to that of Frankfort. 


There were two main groups devoted 
to modern painting. Both were founded 
before the First World War. The first 
was known as Die Bruecke (the Bridge). 
It began in Dresden under Emil Nolde 
and was inspired by the romantic indi- 
vidualism of the great Norwegian painter, 
Edward Munch. They sought to break 
from the impersonal, objective detach- 
ment of impressionism and permit the 
free expression of the  individual’s 
reaction to nature. Thus was started the 
“Expressionist ” movement, which soon 
’ became a dominant force in German art. 


The second group, formed in Munich 
about 1911, was known as Der Blaue 
Reiter (the Blue Horseman). Franz Marc 
and his friend August Macke, both of 
whom were killed shortly afterwards in 


the Great War, were the leading spirits, 
together with Kandinsky and Klee. 
Unlike their rivals of Dresden’s Bruecke, 
they showed the influence of the young 
Cubist movement. Nevertheless both 
groups contained something which was 
essentially German and Gothic in 
character. . 
These movements developed their in- 
fluence enormously under the Weimar 
Republic, but it was Der Blaue Reiter 
which provided the main inspiration for 
the Bauhaus. This virtual university of 
the visual arts arose through the co- 
operation—something which must seem 


series of biting, Daumier-like satires. 
They appeared mostly in the resistance 
magazine, Widerstand, of which Weber 
was assistant editor until its suppression 
in 1935. Some also appeared in 1932 in 
Hitler, Germany’s Fate. These drawings 
presented in an extraordinarily true and 
prophetic way the fate that was being 
prepared for the German people. In 
1937 Weber was sent to a concentration 
camp, from which he was released shortly 
before the War. Meanwhile the Nazis 
exploited his work, for example his car- 
toons against the warmongers, by using 
new captions. . 


Ernst Barlach. 


almost unbelievable now—between artists 
of revolutionary tendencies and the 
Republican Government. Later it was 
established at Dessau, until disbanded by 
the Nazis. 

Such was the German artists’ en- 
couraging situation, when this period of 
reconstruction was brought to a sudden 
end. The Nazi régime soon began to 
establish absolute control over liberty of 
expression in all branches of the arts, 
turning them, in so far as it could, to its 
own uses in the propaganda of racial 
hatred and the glorification of war. 
Against this oppression the progressive 
art movement proved able to oppose only 
a passive resistance. 


The Struggle Against the Nazis. 


Take the case of the cartoonist, 
Paul Weber. This brilliant draughtsman 
attacked the young Nazi régime in a 


“Russian Courtship” (Collection Dr. H. Roland). 


The Nazis’ first step was to absorb all 
existing art organisations within a new 
Reichs Kulturkammer. The treatment of 
the Hamburg Secession was typical. This 
important art society was ordered to 
exclude all its Jewish members. Rather 
than continue under such outrageous 
conditions, the society decided to dis- 
solve, but in order to call attention to its 
protest, it spent its remaining funds on a 
party to which the Jewish members were 
invited. 

The Hamburg artists showed a similar 
spirit when the Nazis decided to destroy 
the relief of a sorrowing mother and 
child by Ernst Barlach, forming part of 
the Hamburg War Memorial. A cast 
was: taken secretly at night-time. The 
original was, of course, destroyed, but the 
cast was hidden away. It is hoped to 
restore its relief to the monument once 
more. 
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Paul Weber 


None of the artists belonging to the 
modern art movement were acceptable 
to the Nazis. There were probably more 
such affists in Germany than in any 
other country, except perhaps in France. 
While there were many who succeeded 
in finding refuge abroad — Beckman, 
Klee, Kirchner, Kokoschka, Georg Grosz 
and John Heartfield among the best 
known—the majority had no alternative 
but to take their work underground. 


The Nazis delighted in the worst 
academic work, that of men like Adolf 
Ziegler, President of the Reich Chamber 
of Fine Arts in the Kulturkammer. They 
encouraged painting or sculpture steeped 
in sentimentality, mock heroics and 
vulgar taste. Undoubtedly there were 
many careerists—the prostitute type of 
artist which academies and commercial 
studios often produce—who now saw 
their chance to creep into the limelight 
by offering their painting or sculpture in 
the serv.ce of Nazi propaganda. 


Outwitting Nazis 


It was particularly difficult for well- 
known artists like Barlach and Nolde, 
whose studios were continually watched 
by the S.S. or S.A. Barlach died in 
1938 and there is little doubt that his 
death was hastened, if not definitely 
caused, by his brutal treatment at the 
hands of the Nazis, who used to incite 
rowdies to throw stones through his 
studio windows. 
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The Funeral of Humour, 1939 


Nolde, despite the ban on his work, 
continued painting in secret, confining 
himself chiefly to watercolour, which 
could be hidden easily. Besides his land- 
scapes of the flat Friesian country, with 
its dykes, windmills and wild sunsets over 
the sea, he accumulated a number of 
figure compositions for developing on a 
larger scale after the Liberation. Now 
the founder of German “ Expressionism,” 
although nearly eighty years old, is at 
work again on canvas with the same 
vigour in colour and breadth of style. 

Artists had various ways of outwitting 
the Nazi agents. For example, Cesar 
Klein: like Kathe Kollwitz, who has 
since died, Klein was expelled by the 
Nazis from his post as professor at the 
Berlin Academy. His abstract and sur- 
realist style naturally caused him to be 
forbidden to paint and he was ordered to 
destroy all his work, but was allowed to 
continue designing for the theatre. Being 
able to keep his studio, he lined its inner 
wall with a false panel, behind which he 
could hide his paintings. His wife kept 
watch while he was working. 

Mac Zimmermann, one of the younger 
abstract painters now living in Berlin, 
had to earn his living by scene painting 
and sometimes even road-mending. In 
1942 he was condemned by a special 
Kulturkammer jury — an _ exceptional 
honour—and was taken to prison by the 
Gestapo, where he remained until the 
Liberation. Hans Uhlmann, the wire 
plastic artist, Curt Lahs and Heinz 


'‘Trokes, surrealists, are among many who 
were similarly persecuted. 


The public art galleries and museums 
were carefully combed for work by 
artists who were under the Nazi ban. 
Many of these works were immediately 
destroyed, unless considered of value for 
selling abroad. Some were used by the 
Nazis for propaganda in their exhibitions 
of so-called “degenerate art.” They 
arranged these exhibitions so that the 
works would appear ridiculous and be 
derided and mocked by the Nazi mob. 


The first ‘“‘ Degenerate Art” exhibition, 
containing over a thousand paintings and 
sculptures, was organised in 1938. At 
least three hundred artists were repre- 
sented. They included Kirchner, Nolde, 
Pechstein, Schmidt - Rottluff, Rohlfs, 
Kokoschka among “ Expressionists ”; 
painters of “social themes” like Georg 
Grosz, Beckman, Otto Dix; abstract 
painters like Klee and Kandinsky ; and 
sculptors like Barlach, Matare and Haiz- 
mann. It took in some no longer alive, 
like Marc, whose expressionist-cubist 
interpretations of animals angered the 
Nazis. They subsequently relented in his 
case, however, because he had sacrificed 
his life in the 1914 War, and when the 
exhibition proceeded to Berlin and Ham- 
burg his work was omitted. 


These exhibitions were the last oppor- 
tunity that enlightened Germans had of 
seeing good modern work assembled 
together, until after the War. The con- 
ditions for seeing the exhibits were 
impossibly difficult for the serious visitor, 
because the Nazis contrived to take the 
crowds round in huge parties, so that no 
one could linger over individual works. 


It is, perhaps, surprising that this form 
of coercion has not left more apparent 
and lasting effects on the style of the 
serious artists. On the contrary, if one 
is tempted to make a criticism, it would 
be that they have continued too faithfully 
in a style that really belonged to pre-Nazi 
times rather than reflect the problems 
and thought of today. 


Torso found at Harappa, 2,000 B.C. 


Exhibition at Burlington House, 

there was a demand for more 
information and guidance. In these days 
of highly organised exhibition techniques, 
it is a pity that the Royal Academy did 
not unbend to the extent of a few photo- 
graphic backgrounds, a method used with 
obvious success at the exhibition of 
Cleaned Pictures. At least we were grate- 
ful for the spotlights. But the visitor 
could hardly be blamed for a slight cool- 
ing of enthusiasm when the only informa- 
tion he could find about a ravishing young 
girl in the forest was—Abhisarika 
Nayaka. Pahari, probably Tehri-Garhwal. 
About 1800. 


With just a little wooing, an art-hungry 
public would soon have spread the news 
of a better alternative to an hour in the 
rain outside the Tate Gallery and have 
discovered a passionate love of nature 
in works wrought under a sun more 
dazzling than Van Gogh’s. The organisers, 
perhaps believing that in recent times 
enough damage has been done by the 
ever-ready expiainers of Indian ways, left 
the works to speak for themselves. After 
‘all, the physical reception and display 
of more than 1,000 objects, including 100 
tons of sculpture, is in itself an achieve- 
ment we were too apt to take for granted. 


I \ROM THE OUTSET OF THE INDIAN ART 


Art of India 


Past and Future in the Light 
of the R.A. Exhibition 


by F. H. Baines 


Critical recollections must not obscure 
our gratitude for so memorable an 
exhibition. 

Not a great deal of fore-knowledge was 
necessary to enjoy that inspired conven- 
tion by which the Indian deities are given 
enough arms to display their various 
symbols—at once increasing the awe of 
the worshipper and the plastic rhythms 
for the sculptor. Or the massive beauty 
of the Harappa Torso which had all the 
finality of a work of art—the more 


Camels 


By Amrita Sher Gil 


remarkable for being contained within 
three or four inches of sandstone. The 
archeologists have not yet much to 
tell us of the guilds of craftsmen who 
wrested from the living rock the monu- 
ments of the Guptas’ Golden Age. But 
the camera, at least, could have shown 
us the scale of the problems they set them- 
selves. 


By way of the sparkling refinement of 
the Court painters, we arrived at the nine- 
teenth century and an over-all picture 
which makes nonsense of the exhibition’s 
title. For which was India and which was 
Pakistan when the Mughal conquerors 
married Rajput queens and Hindu crafts- 
men built their mosques ? When Akbar 
gathered together the spokesmen of every 
religion in an effort to synthesise the lot ? 


The last phase of Indian art shows little 
sign of a hundred and fifty years of 
contact with the land of Hogarth, Blake 
and Constable, for India’s power to win 
the invader was, at last, defeated by 
remote control. The courageous scholars 
who strove to awaken the interest of 
their fellow-countrymen were no match 
for the burra-sahibs in their clubs and 
bungalows, immune from all the infec- 
tions of India, physical or spiritual. 


With characteristic politeness, the 
Indian artists at first accepted the new 
values thrust upon them and 
produced creditable imitations 
of their Victorian models. 
Then with the growth of 
nationalism came a still-born 
effort to express it by a return 
to the forms of the past. For 
us the story is now history; 
but for the young Indian 
painter it is a reality full of 
frustration and bewilderment 
because the works of the 
revivalists still set the standard 
and many of them are still 
teaching. 

Education in India, tardily 
introduced as the needs for 
clerks and minor admini- 
strators grew, eventually 
included art schools, often 
endowed by Indian philan- 
thropists, but usually staffed 
by Britishers in the upper 
ranks. 


If our own art schools are 
apt to lose touch with reality, 
the prospect was bleak 
indeed for the Indian student 
reared under a system in 
which too patient a research 
for truth would embarrass his 
rulers. Diplomas _ replaced 
values, and the _ neurotic 
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atmosphere created by the effort to 
produce art in a vacuum must be 
experienced to be believed. Surrounded 
by all the pulsating life and colour of an 
Indian city, the student in school is set 
to draw, not even casts of his own tradi- 
tional works, but those muscle-bound 
heroes described in the curriculum as 


“antiques” ! 


He may, of course, elect to study the 
“Indian style,” that legacy of revivalism 
of which the basis is a boneless goddess 
floating in a pint or so of muddy water- 
colour. His older contemporaries, the 
“England returned ” students tend to dis- 
appear from view and turn the secrets 
of their acquired skill to posthumous 
portraits of obscure Maharajas or the 
factory production of plaster Ganpatis. 
There is much talent and enthusiasm but 
no leadership to guide it into the current 
of international standards. The early 
death of Amrita-Sher Gil was the biggest 
loss sustained by contemporary Indian 
art, though conservative authorities still 
class her as a “ foreign ” painter. 


Education alone will not solve the 
problems of the Indian painter, for they 
are but one aspect of the whole crisis 
in which his country is involved, the 
crisis of a streamlined, modern 
industrialism superimposed on a feudal 
agricultural system. But despite the 
treacherous ground on which the Indian 
artist greets his independence, hopeful 
signs are not wanting. 


By the end of the War, many of the 
younger men were conscious of all these 
defects. There was Chittaprosad, a 
solitary artist-reporter who, in 1943, 
spent months of factual recording in the 
famine-striken areas of Bengal. There 
was the Calcutta group, with the forceful 
sculptor Das Gupta, which gropingly 
sought to turn the uncertain lead of 
Jamini Roy to the expression of contem- 
porary ideas. 


Readers of Our Time will recall an 
account of the Indian People’s Theatre in 
which enthusiasm and sincerity are rallied 
under the slogan “‘ People’s Theatre stars 
the People.” This in fact, might well be 
the spearhead of future Indian art. 


For various reasons the dance, the 
the mime and the shadow play have 
escaped major disaster and, since they 
cannot function without a _ visible 
audience, they. offer the painter and 
designer, as well as the writer and actor, 
a sounding board for their art. 
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Edgell Rickword 


The Experience of Our 
Time 


by Jack Beeching 


POET MAY BE SILENT, NOT BECAUSE 
his talent is exhausted but through 
the completion of his travail. Thus it 

may be suggested that T. S. Eliot’s moral 
authority derives from The Waste Land, in 
which he spoke to the rest of society, and 
that his later poems are tantamount to a 
silence, since in them he has more and more 
spoken to himself. Rimbaud at twenty had 
nothing else to.say, but he had said all 
that there was to say, more than his con- 
temporaries could understand, and _ his 
shadow grows longer as years pass. Now 
Edgell Rickword, the biographer of 
Rimbaud, has issued in one volume all the 
verse he wishes to preserve. 

His exquisite, acid and profound poems, 
published in small editions in the Twenties, 
have since then circulated from hand to 


hand. This is the proper moment to 
gauge his significance and advertise his 
importance. 


The period of personal conflict which 
these poems annotate began in the trenches 
of 1918, and ended in the slump—a dozen 
years of spurious and deceptive social 
normality, like a temporary rally in the 
course of a mortal illness. The dis- 
integrations in behaviour and belief which 
war compelled were for the moment 
arrested, so that the honest man who had 
glimpsed trench-warfare realities was con- 
fronted in peacetime by a maddening, 
absurdly smug world which gave the lie 
to his experience and awareness. The 
honest man’s consciousness seemed counter- 
posed to a world which contradicted it. 
Courageously, poetic consciousness probed 
for the weak spots, the areas where 
hypocrisy, strain, contradiction would 
become apparent, the flaws which would 
validate disbelief. ; 

Essentially the conflict in these poems 
is between the possible richness and wonder 
of life when belief and reality are in con- 
cert, as opposed to the actual exhaustion 
and horror of modern life. 

In urban civilisation sexuality is shown 
as being perverted and vitiated, a counter- 
part to the general destruction of fertility: 


ancient Ocean’s tawny rills 
drench a murderer-suicide ; 


for the invert’s cherished flail 
and the lovers’ retching kiss 
are analogies of this, 

like the scorpion’s mangled tail. 


In the more pessimistic poems, the 
antiquity of the stars and the eventual 


COLLECTED POEMS OF EDGELL 
RICKWORD. Bodley Heud, 7s. 6d. 


cooling of the sun are contrasted with the 
sordid absurdity of urban life to evoke a 
sense of doom: 


The churches’ sun-dried clay crumbles at 
last, . 

the Courts of Justice wither like a stink 

and honourable statues melt as fast 

as greasy garbage down a kitchen sink .. . 


. .. Time has no pity for this world of 
graves 

nor for its dead decked out in feathery 
shrouds. 

The ghoul must perish with the flesh he 
craves 

when stars’ hoarse bells of doom toll in 
the clouds. 


The poet speculates upon an escape 
together with .the other person outlawed 
by civilisation, the prostitute, in an eventual 
deluge which may overwhelm the city: 


When the last spires tilt to the rising 
waves 

and what was city seems a foundered fleet, 

we shall lean out, and peer in sumptuous 
caves 

once interdict to our laborious feet. 


_ Opposing himself singly to society, the 
individual reaches a point of nihilistic 
despair: 


the massacre of all the innocent shapes 

with tendril-clinging arms and pulpy lips, 

bastards of hand-grips, spawn of Self- 
distrust ; 


the desecration of ideal desire ; 

the violation of the veiled design ; 

repudiation and the doom of pride, 

the death-dance on the tight-rope of the 
will 

faut over chaos crammed with serried 


masks ; 
naked, and balanced on the brooding void. 


The sun, in the convention of these poems, 
is the vivifying element, symbolical of the 
power lacking in social life; 


women grown 

too docile under habits not their own; 

bright incarnations damned to trivial calls 

like shirted angels nailed to bedroom walls, 

and all tense lives, subdued to what they 
Seem, 

shed their coarse husks, and naked in 
Time’s stream 

stand up unsullied out of the sun’s beam. 


Rickword’s language derives, perhaps a 
little consciously, from an earlier period in 
English poetry- when great intellectual and 
physical battles were being fought and when 
an entire world-outlook was called in doubt 
—the period ranging from the impassioned 
cerebral wit of Donne to the exactitude and 
poise of Andrew Marvell. He writes within 
the English tradition—he is not one of those 
scholarly eclectics who try to think them- 
selves into being Englishmen. 


The earlier poems are direct, the product 
of an intense, lyrical grappling with an alien 
world, yet the touch is generally light and 
has little in common with the clotted 
romanticism of some younger poets today. 
In the later poems the approach is more 
oblique, as wit passes into deliberate satire. 
Thus, “Hints for Making a Gentleman” 
analyses: 
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the blind, insurgent ego-lust 

that goads this paladin of dust 

and gives him in his rage for pelf 

rule of all creatures but himself ; 

whose ignorance makes him strong to die 
quite admirably for a lie— 


: There is in the satirical verse a gain in 
intelligibility but a loss of force—a lower- 
ing of the tension. 


Now mockery may be the response in the 
face of a frightening world either of the timid 
or of the confident, and it is significant that 
the masque which ends the book is an 
invocation to the sun, the sceptical solitary’s 
vindication of unity with his fellows: 


Like begets like, immortal in each kind ; 
through perishing units union, death’s 
defeat. 


The individual transformation from loath- 
ing of contemporary sterility to confidence in 
the life-giving powers contained within the 
integument of a decaying society: 


whence the dextrous couples 
hitched fast by votive bonds 
shall draw Time’s toppling wain 
to all men’s Harvest Home. 


is at once the perfected consummation of a 
personal development and a resolving of the 
conflict which initially provoked the cycle 
of poems. , There was no more to be written 
because the last word had been said. 


Those who cheerfully assume that pro- 
found poetry may be written by a mere 
exercise of brain and will may fit what 
reasons suit their book to Edgell Rickword’s 
long silence. Close study of this volume will 
show it to be the work of a poet the develop- 
ment of whose experience was complete, 
whose neglect may only be accounted for 
because his insight and honesty enabled him 
to answer twenty years ago questions which 
our hearts have only just begun to ask. 

The spiral path of history is once more 
traversing from the Purgatory of war to the 
Apocalypse of economic depression. The 
poet is society’s advance scout, and in the 
coming months Rickword’s art may well 
come as a revelation to 

others who walk the earth tonight, home- 

less 

throughout the city, pacing day’s void 

suburbs 

by unmade roads, raw gardens, blank-eyed 

lamps, 

cinders and tin cans and blown evening 

papers, 

among refuse-pits and sewer-mouths, 

wandering fires and the voices of the 

swamp ; 

passing deliberately into the night 

through the infinite extensions of this 

landscape 

partnered with only thoughts 

that march beside them like the sky’s 

young daughiers, 
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BATTLE ON THE BOOK FRONT 
Publisher Assails Calder-Marshall’s Study of the Trade 


Lyle Blair Attacks : 


IT SEEMS A GREAT PITY THAT, IN THESE 
days of shortages of paper and produc- 
tion facilities, the rather astonishing 
pamphlet, The Book Front, should have 
been produced. The fact that it has 
been published means that there is one 
less opportunity for someone, with a 
knowledge of the book trade, to do 
properly what Mr. Calder-Marshall set 
out to do, equipped as he is with in- 
sufficient knowledge. 


Admittedly, in this pamphlet, there 
are certain ideas which deserve the 
closest study and I am assured, by more 
eminent members of the book trade than 
I, that they are receiving this. But those 
few bright ideas are covered snugly with 
a coating woolliness and the general 
result. leaves the pamphlet a pathetic 
sheep in wolf’s clothing. 


In order to reply in any way 
adequately to The Book Front one would 
need, at the very minimum, the number 
of words taken to write the pamphlet. 
As this article is confined in space, the 
best thing to do is to take one or two 
of the major errors (those errors which 
sound so good in theory but are so com- 
pletely hopeless in practice) and try to 
correct whatever harm the author is 
achieving. The harm, unfortunately, 
will be amongst those who know little 
of the book world and, therefore, it is 
all the more important to counteract it. 

The first and probably the most 
flagrant misrepresentation by the author 
which I would like to challenge is his 
high-handed opinion that books are too 


The fact of the matter is that 
books are too cheap and, to a great 


dear. 


extent, always have been. The main 
reason for this has been that British pub- 
lishers generally have never been able to 
educate the British public as a whole to 
become buyers of good books. 


(It might well be said by some that 
the publishers have no one to blame for 
this but themselves. However, to their 
credit, during the last few years, pub- 
lishers have poured money into the 
National Book League in an endeavour 
to rectify this position but it will be 
some years yet before any noticeable 
change will come about. The National 
Book League is more than an interesting 
experiment and many of the younger 
publishers are entering into it with 
wholehearted enthusiasm. The one 
radical change one would like to see is 
instead of trying to attract something like 
forty thousand members at a guinea and 
half a guinea a year, they should aim for 
half a million members at half-a-crown 
a year.) 

The habit of borrowing books instead 
of buying them is the root of the trouble. 
This habit as such is probably more 
apparent in Britain than anywhere else 
in the world, for people in this country 
have had some form or other of lending 
library over many centuries. In so far 
as it goes, this is an excellent thing but 
what it has built up, this national habit 
of sales resistance, is a disaster, for not 
only does it force the price of books 
either beyond the economic figure of the 
average man or down to such a figure 


THE BOOK FRONT, by A. Calder-Marshall 
Bodley Head, 2s. 6d. > ae 


which leaves publishers little or no profit 
and therefore little money with which to 
speculate on the development of new 
authors, but the final and most tragic 
result is that it prevents so many people 
developing a pride of ownership of books 
and, therefore, building for themselves a 
library which would be an everlasting 
comfort. 

There are few publishers at the 
moment who will not admit that, 
although their books may appear expen- 
sive to the average individual, they are, 
in relation to their production costs and 
overheads, all too cheap. One can only 
suppose that, as The Book Front was 
written by an author rather than a 
tradesman, another centuries-gld habit, 
that of the authors regarding the pub- 
lishers as leeches, has crept into the 
writing. The only time in which a large 
sum of money is made out of a book is 
when, for some reason or another, it 
falls into the best seller category, be it 
Quiller-Couch’s On the Art of Writing 
or a novel by Evelyn Waugh. When that 
state of affairs is reached, everyone 
benefits, publisher, author and the public, 
for long runs mean lower costs and few, 
if any, publishers endeavour to keep a 
book before the public at its preliminary 
costing. 

And so to two of the other suggestions 
put forward in The Book Front—bulk 
buying by the libraries and the Book 
Clubs. Consider ‘them separately and 
you will find that each system does harm 
to the publisher, the bookseller and the 
buyer. Consider them together and they 
can bring about a national calamity. 

There is much to be said for the 
public libraries going in for bulk book 
buying if, by that method, they will be 
able to buy more and better books and 
so contribute to the education of public 
taste. But I very much doubt if that 
wauld happen. The libraries’ masters 
would see that they could buy more 
books with less money and, therefore, 
would cut down the libraries’ grants. 

In the meantime, the good bookseller, 
who needs the libraries’ trade to keep his 
shop open to allow the book-lover to 
exercise his selectivity, would have 
received a crippling blow and many 
would be forced to close their doors. 

The answer to the Public Library 
question does not lie with the book trade 
but in an awakening of public conscience 


and a determination that the local 
government authorities shall devote a 
respectable sum of money to the public 
benefit. 

If the Government of today can spend 
tens of thousands of pounds on adver- 
tisements trying to teach people how to 
cook herrings,,they have no excuse for 
not spending hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in stocking the country’s libraries 
with “books which will contribute to the 
education and uplift of the population. 
And one further step could be taken. 
If it were possible to grant publishers 
quota-free paper for the production of 
books for the Forces during the war, 
surely the same privilege could be 
extended for the production of books 
specifically designed to reach the workers 
through the public libraries. 

Book Clubs, thank Heaven, have never 
really been fully developed in this 
country. There are several good and 
quite selective Book Clubs but they have 
not reached the massive proportions 
envisaged by the author. or that 
reason, their standard has been relatively 
well maintained for we have the terrible 
example of what can happen when a 
Book Club reaches truly gigantic size in 
the American book scene. They have 
tended to leave the country bereft of 
bookshops. They have done nothing to 
add to the public taste, in fact quite the 
reverse. They have driven the good 
steady publisher out of business and 
they have brought precious little reward 
to the quality author. Furthermore, they 
have developed a moronic attitude to the 
choice of books amongst millions of the 
population. No longer do the book 
buyers of the United States choose their 
own books—they have them chosen for 
them. This, of course, is bad enough but 
it is even worse when you consider that 
the standard of judgment exercised by 
American publishers in the choice of a 
book is “ Will it stand the chance of 
being a Book Club choice?” Provided 
it is something like Forever Amber—yes. 


If, however, it is a first novel of the 
quality of Elizabeth Myer’s A Well Full 
of Leaves—no. Literally hundreds of 
good books have been produced by 
tradesmanlike publishers in this country 
over the last ten years which it has 
proved impossible to sell to America 
because they would be no good to the 
Book Clubs. 

Mr. Calder-Marshali’s argument about 
the Left Book Club, in relation to the 
general scheme of publishing, is non- 
sense. Mixing up a popular political 
movement and quoting it as an example 
of what can be done with books (and to 
me at any rate books mean literature of 
all categories) is so farcical that one 
wonders whether his judgment can be 
taken in any way seriously. If we are to 
have Book Clubs, let them remain in the 


semi-selective class in which they are in 
England today. But, in the name of 
everything that is good in books, never 
let them do to us what they have done 
to America. 

It will be noted that my disagreement 
with Mr. Calder-Marshall is somewhat 
definite and perhaps I have been guilty 
in taking a too personal view and attack- 
ing his ideas rather than being entirely 
impersonal and just attacking the book. 
If this is the case, purely let it be said 
that I was inspired to a great degree by 
Mr. Calder - Marshall’s gratuitously 
insulting remarks about Sir Stanley 
Unwin, a man who—agree with him or 
disagree with him—has spent his whole 
life and a lot of his money in an 
endeavour to help the trade whenever 
possible. 


Arthur Calder-Marshall Counterattacks : 


I MUST THANK MR. BLAIR FOR DISARMING 
himself in his last paragraph without 
waiting to be disarmed by me. I need 
only add that The Book Front was written 
before the revised edition of Sir Stanley 
Unwin’s Truth about Publishing had 
appeared. I agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Blair’s tribute to the great service 
Sir Stanley has given. But I must point out 
that good evidence of my criticism of the 
early dogmatic edition of The Truth about 
Publishing (1926), is the fact that Sir 
Stanley found it necessary to rewrite large 
sections of his book. His later approach 
is far more experimental and tentative 
than either his first edition or Mr. Blair’s 
effusion. 


Mr. Blair advances no_ concerted 
attack on The Book Front, which I can 
only attribute to the fact that he is not 
an author. J should like to do it for him. 
The Book Front is out of date in its facts. 
Since it was written two years ago, the 
American book industry has advanced 
rapidly along the lines indicated in 
The Book Front. Vertical monopolies are 
growing up, starting witn the financing 
of an author by Hollywood and a 
publisher to write “a film-type story.” 
Publishing is geared to the widest possible 
marketing of this product, so that by the 
time the story appears on the screen, it 
will have sold in book form, at different 
prices anything between 50,000 and 
3,000,000 copies. The effect of this “ jack- 
pot publishing ” upon quality writing and 
quality publishing has been very harmful. 
The dangers apparent two years ago are 
today far more menacing. The Book 
Front as it stands does not give them 
sufficient weight. 


does not weaken the 


That however 
argument; it strengthens it. The technique 
of mass production and mass marketing 


of books cannot be avoided in this 
country. Already we see that a group of 
publishers has signed an agreement 
whereby Penguins cover cheap editions 
of their books. These publishers have 
an advantage over those publishers who 
cannot offer such a service. Guild Books, 
for example, are desperately anxious to 
secure a paper quota for the firms which 
they represent. 


The publishers who started Guild 
Books in competition with Penguins 
unfortunately delayed their enterprise 
until it was too late for them to secure 
a paper quota ; but it would be a very 
good thing if a special allocation of 
paper was made, perhaps to the Moberley 
Pool to be earmarked for Guild 
Books. Smal] publishers unless they 
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unite in their common interest are going 
to find it progressively more difficult to 
survive. 

In fact the same tendencies which we 
see in monstrous form in the U.S.A. are 
at work here and will produce similar 
results unless we are forearmed. It was 
this realisation that led me, a mere author, 
an amateur of publishing, to make 
proposals which should serve as basis for 
discussion. 


My central argument, which Mr. Blair 
does not seem to have grasped, is that the 
enemy is not the technique of mass pro- 
duction but the control of mass marketing 
by the producer. Mass production will come 
anyway, and the only way it can come with- 
out sacrifice in quality, is by consumers 
organising block demands. The more varied 
the consumer groups are, the healthier will 
be the position of the book industry. 

Mr. Blair doubts the existence of an 
expanding demand from Public Libraries. In 
doing so, he betrays an ignorance pardonable 
in a publisher connected with a firm which 
is publishing almost no books, but inexcus- 
able in a writer who sets out to criticise a 
pamphlet on the Book Industry. 

Since the war, largely owing to the election 
of Labour Councils, library allocations have 
been enormously increased, in many cases 
doubled. I know of at least one case where 
the Librarian was given by his Library 
Committee £2,000 more than he asked for to 
spend on books and requested this to be cut, 
because he couldn’t buy sufficient quantities 
of the books he needed. 

I agree with what Mr. Blair says about the 
National Book League, especially about the 
reduction of the subscription, a point he puts 
as his own but made by me. But he has too 
narrow an idea of education. It is not done, 
and cannot be done, exclusively by 
publishers. It is being done, well or badly, 
every day by schoolteachers, university 
extension lecturers, the press, the radio, and 
the films. The National Book League may be 
the limit of Mr. Blair’s Vision, but in fact 
it is a small segment of the educational circle. 

Unlike his master, Sir Stanley Unwin, 
whose alert mind has constantly reviewed 
the territory which books can _ cover, 
Disciple Blair is a fundamentalist. The 
root of the trouble is that people borrow 
books instgad of buying them, he says. What 
nonsense ! J don’t want to keep more than 
one in every ten books which I want to read. 
If books were cheaper, I could afford to buy 
and discard. As it is, I cannot afford to buy 
all the books I would like to have. Price is 
limiting factor number one. Limiting factor 
number two is space. Bookshelves are almost 
impossible to obtain, the only new bookcases 
on the market being small, inelegant and 
costly. Most people, living in cramped 
quarters, have little room. Very few, if any, 
local authorities in planning new, permanent 
houses equip them with built-in bookcases 
(isn’t that a job which the National Book 
League might tackle, by the way ?) There is 
not a single model of a prefabricated house 
which contains built-in bookshelves. It’s as 
absurd to blame people for not buying books 
if they have nowhere to keep them as it 
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would be to blame people for not buying 
coal if they have no coal cellar. 

Before talking about “the habit of 
borrowing,” Mr. Blair would do well to 
examine what causes the habit. Provision of 


bookcases and lowering of prices would 


increase sales. Increased sales would lower 
the cost of production. This is said as a 
simple economic fact, and not because I 
regard Mr. Blair or any of his colleagues 
as a leech. 

Finally, what would be the influence of 
Public Libraries buying centrally and the 
creation of book clubs upon booksellers ? If 
I had been Mr. Blair, I should have 
attacked The Book Front for being so 
reticent about booksellers in general. 

But meanwhile let us take these two points. 
Publishers would lose nothing by central 
buying. At the moment, they have to give 
full discount on single copies supplied to 


up and sells it to the public library. In this 
way, it benefits the bookseller. But how much 
better it would be if the Public Librarian 
could go to some central place, where he 
could exercise his selectivity of choice ! 

Unless booksellers act as agents for book 
clubs, as many do, they suffer from the 
competition of book-clubs. This is true of 
the producer book-clubs which already exist: 
and it would be so of the consumer book- 
club which I hope will remove at least some 
of the dangers of producer book-clubs. 

However much we disagree, Mr. Blair anc 
I concur: that the present situation is 
unsatisfactory. Our difference is that he 
opposes the inevitable development of the 
industry hoping to retain what was good ir 
the past. Whereas I see the only hope ir 
accepting inevitable technical progress anc 
using it to extend what is good in ow 
tradition. 
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libraries through booksellers, so that the 
public libraries can get their 10 per cent. 
Some publishers maintain that the educa- 
tional value to the bookseller of being able 
to see and handle books which are ordered 
by Public Libraries is very great. 

But is it? A large number of booksellers 
pass the books straight onto the Public 
Library without looking at them. 

Furthermore, the Public Library acts as a 
dumping ground for ‘specialised stock which 
the bookseller can’t otherwise sell. His two 
or three individual buyers don’t want a 
book, so he puts it under his arm and trots 


It’s an old struggle. Four hundred years 
ago, Mr. Blair would have been prophesying 
doom at the translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular, and I should have been 
pointing out that it had happened without 
disaster in France, Spain, Italy, Bohemia, 
and Holland. Earlier than that, he would 
have been fighting for the illuminated 
manuscript against the printing press. 

And I shouldn’t be surprised if in ten 
years from now, he was not attacking me 
for suggesting that printed books as we know 
them, should be abolished in favour -of 
microfilm-book projection. 


Unions Unite for Art 


The French Audience Co-ops 


By J. Clifford King 


activities of the Arts Council have 

moved away from that decentralisa- 
tion of culture which was once their most 
significant and hopeful feature. It is 
arguable whether the £55,000 grant made 
to Covent Garden last year has been 
justified by results. The tragedy that 
factory concerts of serious music ceased 
with the need for bolstering up war-time 
morale needs no argument. The official 
explanation, that “special war-time 
conditions which had led to the enthusi- 
astic reception of canteen concerts have 
already disappeared and that entertain- 
ments during working hours are no longer 
wanted ” calls for investigation. 


Did someone let the fires go out? Or 
did the bottom just drop quietly out of 
that “renaissance” we used to hear 
about ? The limited patronage of the 
arts in this country, represented by the 
work of the Arts Council, should be 
extended. But patronage, by itself, is not 
enough. 


Design from a Poster of 
Travail et Culture 


In France, the widespread enthusiasm 
which produced the new, young 
audiences, so very like our own, was 
organised from the start. There seems 
every reason to suppose that the popular 
cultural movement, which has_ been 
growing in numbers and in authority 
since the Liberation, will ‘continue to 
grow. 


“Travail et Culture” came into being 
after the defeat of the Nazis. Deriving 
its powerful impetus trom a widespread 
sense of personal liberation, it formulated 
the aspirations of French working people 
for access to the best things in their con- 
temporary culture. Young workers, 
students, trade unionists and youth 
groups work with writers and artists to 
develop popular culture by bringing the 
theatre, good films and art exhibitions 
into the provincial centres. 


The organisation has three declared 
objects. First, believing that the public 
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is not properly provided for by com- 
mercial entertainment, it will provide 
good theatre, films, and exhibitions of 
painting and sculpture. Secondly, it will 
ensure that as many people as possible 
see and understand new works of value 
and significance. Thirdly, it will help 
amateur players to choose plays and give 
advice on décor and management. 


Centralisation is a curse in France. 
Everything happens in Paris and nothing 
much outside. To remedy this, “ Travail 
et Culture” have set up their delegations 
of local people throughout the country 
to act, in co-operation with headquarters, 
aS pressure groups in their particular 
areas. Audience Co-operatives (Co- 
opératives de Spectateurs) have been 
formed in the provincial towns to 
counteract the third-rate fare offered by 
the commercial firms which send out the 
tours—boulevard farces or insipid 
operetta. 


One person, they argue, spending his 
eighty francs a month at the municipally- 
owned theatre, can accomplish little; a 
thousand people spending eighty thousand 
francs can do more: ten thousand people 
can call the tune. 


At the other end, “ Travail et Culture,” 
knowing that the younger troupes of pro- 
fessional players are fired with the same 
desire for a better theatre, but are handi- 
capped by poverty and the difficulty of 
finding theatre space in Paris, provides the 
necessary facilities for rehearsal and 
experiment. 


They are buying the Théatre Maubel 
near the Place Blanche. It is a roomy 
theatre with two balconies, seating about 
five hundred. There is a large stage with 
complete lighting equipment. After 
rehearsals, companies using it give a 
number of performances of their plays 
for the benefit of “ Travail et Culture ” 
before departing on a provincial tour 
arranged for them in co-operation with 
the Audience Co-operatives. 


It will readily be seen what a stimulus 
can be given in this way to creative 
activity in the French theatre. There is 
a large, representative and critical 
audience and real encouragement to aim 
high.- Extreme. catholicity of judgment 


on the part of the intelligent direction of 
the organisation is shown in the variety 
of plays and styles of production sent out 
under their patronage. Young companies 
are given every opportunity to work out 
their own salvation. It is interesting to 
note the popularity of Ben Jonson’s. 
plays The Silent Woman and Bartholo- 
mew Fair, so undeservedly neglected in 
England. Salacrou’s forceful Resistance 
play, Les Nuits de la Colére, has been 
performed inside factories throughout 
industrial France. 


The experience of “ Travail et Culture ” 
has shown that the provinces have 
immediately responded to a good, well- 
produced play. Fed for years on third- 
rate stuff and accustomed to trivialities 
varied with inept productions of the 
classics, the public in these places has 
caught alight. Enthusiasm for the theatre 
is unprecedented. The success of 
“ Travail et Culture ” has proved that the 
deplorable cultural standards outside 
Paris were due, not to any lack in the 
people themselves, but to the consistent 
underestimation of public taste by the 
commercial interests who had _ been 
catering for its entertainment. 


Except for a small Ministry of Educa- 
tion grant towards the running of the 
conservatoire at the Maubel, the organisa- 
tion receives no money from outside 
sources. The subscriptions of its mem- 
bers, what little accrues from the sale of 
its facilities and income from productions 
which it sponsors directly, are all it has. 


There are sufficient parallels between 
the situation in France and England to 
make such an organisation as “ Travail 
et Culture” perfectly feasible here. The 
Left-Wing movement, the Trade Unions 
and the Co-operative Movement between 
them have the resources to launch such 
a scheme along their own lines. 


In the organising of audiences and 
building up an appreciative public for the 
Arts in the widest sense of the word, 
much in the organisation of “ Travail et 
Culture”? might be profitably studied. 
Co-operation between existing bodies in 
this country might be directed towards 
devising machinery which would be 
adapted to our own needs towards the 
same ends. Conférences on the French 
model—apart from their value in them- 
selves—would provide opportunities for 
the recruitment of subscribers. Since the 
boom in the theatre has collapsed, this 
might also be a good time for a British 
Audience Organisation to ask for and to 
secure price reductions on block bookings. 
In this way immediate support could be 
given to those managements which pro- 
vided something worthwhile. 
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Paul Higonenc’s production of The 
King Stag and one of Ben Jonson’s 
plays were sent on a Government-backed 
tour of the French Zone of Germany, 
playing with success to German audiences 
for whom they provided a running com- 
mentary on the action in German. The 
company used a two-ton truck for the 
scenery and properties and had specially- 
made wardrobes fitted to the sides of the 
truck for the costumes. At present, in 
addition to more than a hundred and 
twenty companies which use the place, a 
permanent “Travail et Culture” com- 
pany, under Higonenc, is being given a 
comprehensive training by specialists at 
the head of the various professions, many 
of whom give their services free. 

The advantages to the audiences are 
not merely in quality. A member of 
“Travail et Culture” obtains substantial 
reductions in the prices of his theatre 
tickets. By arrangement with theatre 
managements in Paris and throughout the 
country, blocks of seats are available at 
all performances of plays considered 
‘worthy of support. 

In Paris, where the organisation is now 
very strong, the pattern of what has been 
partially achieved in the provincial 
centres can be plainly seen. 

Film Festivals are held at the magnifi- 
cent theatre in the Maison de Chimie, 
during which lectures are given, and after- 
wards question and answer discussions. 
Lectures on ballet are given, illustrations 
to the lectures being provided by dancers 
from the Opéra or from the Ballets des 
Champs Elysées. There are concerts 
devoted to the works of Mozart, 
Stravinsky, Milhaud and Negro Spirituais. 
Exhibitions of the paintings of Picasso, 
Matisse, Roualt, Leger and Goerg are 
introduced by specially qualified speakers. 
Aragon introduced a recent exhibition of 
the work of Matisse; the discussions 
were led by Jean Cassou. 

Most interesting of all perhaps are the 
conférences which have taken place dur- 
ing the run of an important production 


at many of the Paris theatres. Charles 
Dullin has led discussions’ of his 
admirable productions of Volpone, 


l’Avare and La terre est ronde at the 
Sarah-Bernhardt. There have been dis- 
cussions of new productions at the 
Comédie Frangaise, of Camus’ Caligula 
at the Herbertot and of Strindberg’s 
Dance of Death at the Noctambules. 
Jean-Louis Barrault, Charles Vildrac and 
Ludmilla Pitoéff have lectured and led 
discussions. 

On the educational side, study groups 
have been organised on the lines of our 
Workers’ Education Association classes, 
but more specifically cultural in their 
aim. 
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The Great Gold 
Hush 


By Geoffrey Parsons 


the great’ Burmese gold strike of 
1948, was that for the first time in 
history such a discovery was not followed 
by a rush of prospectors hoping to dig 
their own individual nuggets of fortune. 

At first the new Burmese Government, 
which had only achieved independent 
status in January of that year, and was 
still very doubtful as to the best means 
of securing that degree of economic 
independence which would make its 
political sovereignty a reality, proceeded 
with the utmost caution. A hint here, 
an allusion there, were let discreetly 
drop, much in the way that a country 
at war may lightly suggest that it 
possesses some frightful secret weapon 
in the hope of terrifying an enemy 
population by the very vagueness of its 
threats. 

Gradually, however, the allusions 
became more direct: the Minister of 
Commerce, for instance, when addressing 
the Rotarians at Rangoon in August, 
assessed the commercial expansion that 
might be expected in the near future in 
terms of such unbounded optimism that, 
had it not been for his obvious sincerity 
and seriousness, a hard headed audience 
would have been inclined to discount it 
altogether as being yet another example 
of that buoyant gaiety, that almost 
frivolous light-heartedness, which had 
been the welcome and _ characteristic 
contribution of Burmese statesmen in a 
world of politicians who tended to be as 
glum as gravity. 

After a few more such instances, the 
wildest rumours, generally believed to 
have been officially inspired, made their 
accumulating way around the bazaars 
and exchanges, until it came to be an 
accepted fact that some prodigious source 
of wealth had been located. 

The stonewalling tactics of the Prime 
Minister, who replied to leading questions 
on the subject in the House of 
Representatives with an_ inscrutability 
exaggerated even for a part of the world 
that is popularly supposed to specialise 
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in that quality, gave a further fillip to 
speculation. At length, even the London 
Times devoted a fourth leader to a 
whimsical suggestion that the Burmese 
Government had discovered some King 
of Goloconda’s hidden hoard which it 
feared to disturb for dread of its guardian 
Nat. 

Finally, the official hall-mark of truth 
was given to the legend by the issue of 
a communique regarding the results of 
the National Geological Survey. There 
it was clearly announced that a gold field 
had been discovered of such fantastic 
proportions that the Government pro- 
posed to keep all details secret. 

It was pointed out, in justification of 
this seemingly obscurantist attitude, that 
the defences of the newly independent 
country were necessarily weak, and that 
a nation which had just witnessed the 
eviction of one imperialist power would 
naturally prefer not to disclose 
information that would make its terri- 
tory so covetable as perhaps to attract the 
irruption of another. 
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So began what was soon known as the 
Great Gold Hush. Security measures ofthe 
utmost stringency were put into operation 
over a vast area of Upper Burma, and 
the adventurers, financiers and spies, who 
almost immediately began to pour into 
Rangoon by sea and air, were politely 
but inescapably provided with armed 
escorts. The sense of hospitality was too 
deeply ingrained in the Burmese for them 
to enforce eviction, but most of the 
strangers departed of their own freewill 
after a brief but ineffective sojourn in 
Rangoon. Meanwhile, no non-Burmese 
were allowed north of Meiktila, where 
began that impassable barrier that was 
immediately and inevitably christened 
the Golden Curtain. 

The stock exchanges of the world were 
thrown into successive waves of panic, 
violent fluctuations took place in gold 
mining shares, and the custodian of Fort 


Knox completely lost his appetite. 
Amongst the lesser manifestations was 
Mr. Connolly’s remark, “ Thank God it's 
the Burmese. They at least know what to 
do with a begging bowl.” 

After hurried conferences in 
Washington and Wall Street, identical 
American and British notes were sent to 
Burma, insisting on a complete revelation 
of the extent and location of the find in 
the interests of international financial 
stability. A slight but embarrassing 
contretemps was caused by the American 
Minister of State’s absentmindedness in 
signing and despatching both copies 
instead of observing the usual formality 
of sending one to London for Mr. Bevin’s 
signature, but this oversight was soon 
remedied. 
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Burma, however, proved adamant. No 
persuasion, no threat, sufficed to extract 
the required information. “In the present 
state of international affairs,’ said the 
Prime Minister, “it would be gratuitous 
folly to turn Burma into a Naboth’s 
Vineyard.” He offered, however, to allow 
half a dozen experts, appointed by UNO, 
to make an exhaustive inspection of the 
site, provided that they solemnly pledged 
themselves to secrecy and agreed to 
remain in Upper Burma for a period 
of three years. He named as their annual 
salary a sum so princely that there was 
no lack of volunteers, and only a matter 
of days elapsed before a team was 
assembled and flown by a Burmese pilot 
to a secret destination in one of a 
number of Dakotas that took off from 
Mingaladon at intervals during a 
September night. 

For over a month there was silence. 
Then merely a curt announcement that 
the experts’ report had been received in 
Rangoon and was being studied. It did 
not escape notice, however, that a few 
days later the Minister of Commerce 
rescinded the stringent Import Control 
Order that had been introduced by the 
Provisional Government in October 1947 
as a means of conserving Burma’s 
scanty supply of foreign exchange. There 
could be no doubt that the report had 
been favourable, and it was, indeed, 
understood that it was considered a 
highly explosive document, to be handled 
only at the highest level. The whole world 
was agog; only Congressman Rankin 
and Sir Waldron Smithers held the whole 
thing to be a Moscow fiction, and even 
they, when challenged by anxious holders, 
would not back their prejudice to the 
extent of purchasing shares in established 


gold mines, whose catastrophic fall had 
been halted only -by official action in 
forbidding quotations or deals. 


At this stage the Burmese Prime 
Minister flew to New York for secret 
conversations, the main gist of which, 
thanks to the well-worn American leakage 
system, soon appeared in the newspapers 
of the world. 

No -final estimate of the value of the 
gold deposits was ever made public, 
though of their immensity there could be 
no doubt, but, as readers will remember, 
by the end of 1948 gold recovered to 
something like three-quarters of its pre- 
Great Gold Hush value, after touching 
far lower levels during that momentous 
October. At one time, indeed, gold was 
so discounted that a Wall Street banker, 
during the course of a speech of welcome 
to the Burmese Prime Minister who was 
visiting the New York stock exchange, 
laughingly remarked that he would have 
done better to have discovered a good 
copper mine. But.the laugh faded from 
his face when the Prime Minister 
imperturbably replied that if the value 
of gold diminished too greatly it might 
be necessary for Burma to exploit her 
newly discovered diamonds and uranium. 
This remark caused a momentary quiet 
of such deep intensity as to make the 
two minutes silence sound like an air 
raid warning. 

The great problem now was how to 
exploit the gold, for Burma, still a war 
devastated country, had no_ suitable 
machinery, and as the Prime Minister 
blandly poirited out, even if extracted 
the gold would serve no human need, 
save the establishment of credit. It would, 
he suggested, be criminal to divert 
industrial productive efforts in America 
or Britain to the manufacture of 
machinery for digging it up, and then to 
waste valuable and sorely needed shipping 
space for the purpose of carrying it to 
America for reburial. He admitted frankly 
that he was a child in financial matters, 
but further suggested that as it was 
impossible for any unauthorised person 
to remove the gold, it would be just as 
safe, and no less useful, in Burma as in 
Fort Knox. Could not the Americans, 
he asked, buy the gold in situ according 
to the experts’ valuation. The Burmese 
would, he said, be happy to dig it up at 
a later date, when the general human 
standard of living had risen to such an 
extent that large-scale production of the 
necessary extractive machinery would be 
possible without diminishing the outflow 
of more vital capital goods. 

Owing to the now unmistakable signs 
of the decreasing purchasing power of 


the American home market, and also on 
account of the total collapse of American 
hopes in China since the flight of Chiang 
Kai-Shek earlier in the year, Wall Street’s 
mood was one of exceptional resilience. 
The spectacle of .a great new export 
market opening up before them to counter 
the developing depression, provided the 
business elements with arguments 
sufficiently strong to defeat the robustly 
imperialist designs of those centres of 
opinion which were canvassing th2 
preventive annexation of Burma. 
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Eventually, therefore, the ingenuous 
proposal of the Burmese Prime Minister 
was accepted, and an undisclosed but 
certainly immense sum was entered to the 
credit of Burma in the appropriate ledger 
in Washington, similar, but smaller, 
purchases of the underground gold being 
made by Great Britain and India, as the 
Burmese refused to sell the whole mine 
outright to America, both for security 
reasons, and also on the principle that 
more wide-spread ownership would 
stimulate multi-lateral trade. Further, as 
a truly Buddhist gesture, and in order, 
as the Prime Minister said, to acquire 
merit for the nation, titles to consider- 
able portions of the gold were gratuitously 
bestowed on the new China, the 
democracies of Eastern Europe, and 
neighbouring countries in South East 
Asia, with all of which, as primarily 
agricultural communities fighting their 
way to true independence, the Burmese 
had a strong fellow feeling. 

Thus re-lubricated, the complicated cogs 
of international trade began to revolve 
at a prodigious rate. American factories 
were soon working at a pressure even 
greater than they had experienced during 
the second world war, and the British. 
whose payment for their share of the 
gold was deferred for 25 years, were able 
to import coal to revive their fuel-starved 
industries, pending the delivery of auto- 
matic mining equipment which they had 
immediately ordered in large quantities 
from America. 
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It took some years before deliveries 
of heavy machinery enabled the Burmese 
to make great strides with the industriali- 
sation of their country, which however, 
went ahead with rapidity after the 
completion of the great Irrawaddy 
Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

A more immediate benefit was the 
solving of the Burmese agrarian problem. 
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By agreement with the Government of 
India, to which an agreed sum was paid 
as compensation, the Chetty money- 
lenders who owned nearly three-quarters 
of the rich rice- growing lands of the 
Delta’ were expropriated, and vast 
co-operative paddy-cultivating collectives 
were started. The foreign controlled 
bottleneck of mills and brokers through 
which the fruits of the cultivators’ toil 
had hitherto passed, was similarly taken 
into Burmese hands, thereby enabling the 
peasants to receive a just reward for their 
labour, which in itself constituted an 
agrarian revolution. Enhanced wages 
and a constant flow of imported con- 
sumption goods, allied to the general 
feeling that the rice lands at last belonged 
to them, tapped the enthusiasm of the 
peasants to such a degree that the pre- 
war cultivated acreage was surpassed in 
less than a year. Unprecedented use of 
fertilisers, and an ingenious petrol driven 
plough, invented by a Soviet agronomist 
for use in the flooded paddy fields, were 
two of the many improvements in 
husbandry which within a few years 
increased crop yields by some four times, 
until the Burmese exports of rice reached 
the hitherto undreamed of level of 15 
million tons a year, a factor which played 
a great part in the advancing prosperity 
of India. 
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ago so politically alive ? 
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vitality, locked up in a mere sixpenny book- 
let, enabling it to defy thousands of learned 
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of philistine ridicule, countless prohibitions 
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writes ANDREW ROTHSTEIN in the 
illustrated Marx Centenary number of 
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lively comment; penetrating Marxist 
analysis of events at home and abroad. 
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At the end of the third year, the experts 
who had assayed the value of the gold 
fields were permitted to return to their 
respective countries. They had become 
highly romanticised figures owing to the 
secrecy with which they had _ been 
sequestered since their mysterious flight 
during the monsoon of 1948, and the 
announcement that the Presidential aero- 
plane which was carrying them back to 
Rangoon had crashed in the jungle with- 
out survivors, caused a world-wide 
sensation unequalled since the assassina- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi. 

A few weeks later, an emaciated 
European was found wandering on the 
outskirts of Chittagong, bearing all the 
signs of privation that could be expected 
of a man who had undergone a long and 
solitary journey, without provisions, in 
the heat of the Burmese sun. His clothing 
was torn to indecency, his body a mass 
of sores, and constantly contorted by a 
violent malarial shaking. More piteously, 
his mind had succumbed under the 
weight of his sufferings, and he could give 
no intelligent account of himself. Some, 
who saw his photograph in the local 
paper, professed to detect a striking 
resemblance to one of the tragically killed 
experts, but little credence was attached 
to such flights of imagination, and the 
report was never either disproved or 
confirmed owing to the total disappear- 
ance of all copies of that particular issue 
of the paper. 

For one day this pathetic wanderer 
figured in the headlines of the world, but 
with remarkable unanimity the Press 
dropped the story overnight, and his 
subsequent removal to a Calcutta lunatic 
asylum was unattended by publicity. 

At a UNO Assembly meeting held a 
day or two after the Chittagong episode, 
one of the delegates made a reference to 
world finance which convulsed the 
representatives of Burma, and gave rise 
to a cryptic utterance by the leader of the 
Soviet delegation. Looking at the laughing 
Burmese, he remarked, perhaps rather 
more audibly than he intended, “All that 
titters is not gold.” As, however, he 
was observed to wink one eye while 
making this remark, no significance was 
attached to it. 
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The principles and the purpose of the new 
Health Service 


NOW FOR HEALTH 


The What, Why and How of the 
National Health Service 


by Dr. D. Stark Murray and 
Coun. L. C. J. McNae 


Demy 8vo. Cloth 4/6 net. 


“T would recommend this book to every 
reading citizen.’—Dr. Barnet Stross in 
Medicine Today and Tomorrow. 

“A ‘must’ book for every Labour Coun- 
cillor?’—County Clarion. 
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Citizens of the World Series 


YUGOSLAVIA 


by John Morris 
Cloth 5/- net. Boards 3/6 net. 


The background story of the past and an 
account of the future aims and present 
achievements of this progressive country. 


St. BotoJph Publishing Co. Ltd. 


7, Noel Street, London, W.1. 


SATURN BOOKS 
NOW PUBLISHED 


the Old Vic in photographs 
BY JOHN VICKERS 


An immediate success. Joseph 
Taggart of the Star says: 
“ Pictorial justice is done to 
our most brilliant company 
of Shakespearians in THE OLD 
vic, a magnificent collection 
of photographic studies by 
John Vickers, introduced by 
John Burrell.” 


8 x 11 inches @ 21/- net 


the Shakespeare companion 
EDITED BY WALDO KINGSTON 


A selective anthology com- 
prising long passages from 
every play, fifty of the 
sonnets, the songs and collec- 
tion of short quotations. 


326 pages e@ 9/6 net 


the Shelley companion 
EDITED BY 
HENRY J. STENNING 


A twin volume to the Shake- 
speare Companion, compris- 
ing all the important long 
poems, the lyrics and a selec- 
tion of letters and political 
writing, with a critical 
introduction by the editor. 
300 pages e 9/6 net 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


HOWARD CLEWES 


The Unforgiven (8/6) is a 
magnificent novel of great 
power and wealth of character. 
A group of self-styled partisans 
are trapped on a mountain, 
content to trade food for guns 
with the enemy and let well 
alone. Their peace is destroyed 
first by an earnest and con- 
scientious young officer who 
arrives out of the night sky, 
impatient for action, then by 
the ebullient, unscrupulous 
American correspondent Slater 
—with his dispatches already 
written—keen for the scoop of 
a lifetime; and finally, in an 
ironically ludicrous scene, the 
whole ravenous pack of corre- 
spondents arrive in_ similar 
manner. 


“A distinguished piece of work 
of no little originality,’ wrote 
Ralph Straus in The Sunday 
Times. 
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JOHN MORTIMER 


has written a brilliant, gay little 
masterpiece, Charade (7/6), 
which is to be published shortly. 
He was an assistant director in 
a film unit a short while ago, 
and it is apparent from this 
ironic comedy on the manners 
and obsessions of the film 
fraternity that his impressions 
were not altogether favourable. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins, the 
Jesuit priest who, because his 
religion forbade him to seek 
publicity, never had his work 
published during his lifetime, 
and even destroyed his early 
poems, is the subject of a 
biography by Eleanor Ruggles, 
recently published at 10/6. 


“Tt should do much,” wrote 
The Manchester Guardian, “to 
make his life and the writing of 
the poems more widely under- 
stood.” 
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In marked contrast to this 
biography is J. A. Howard 
Ogdon’s The Kingdom of the 
Lost (10/6), in which he 
describes his remarkable two- 
fold escape from a lunatic 
asylum and from the dread 
disease of schizophrenia. 


“Quite the most penetrating 
account of an insanity I have 
come across,” wrote G. W. 
Stonier in the New Statesman. 
“An unusually intelligent and 
well-written book.” 
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Books 


by Edgell Rickword 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD, by Enid Starkie. 
Hamilton, 15s. 


RIMBAUD, THE PRODIGIOUS POET WHOSE 
creative mission was accomplished before he 
had reached the age of twenty, has 
accumulated a longer bibliography than any 
of his contemporaries. This is not only due 
to his genius but also to the fascinating 
problems his “case” poses for the 
sociologist and psychologist, as well as for 
the mere literary critic. 


This new edition of Dr. Starkie’s work 
of devoted scholarship goes farther than any 
other single volume to present a definitive 
version of the poet’s life-story and of its 
relation to his writings. 

But so far from being the book to end 
books about Rimbaud, it will undoubtedly 
spawn a race of commentators to exploit 
the new vein of criticism she has so 
brilliantly opened up, by revealing the 
extent of Rimbaud’s absorption in the study 
of the Hermetic philosophy and the theory 
if not the practice of magic. The “ occult 
sciences” can no longer be ignored as a 
principal source of the leading ideas in Les 
Illuminations, and the knowledge gives 
additional relevance to their imagery. 


The reader of Rimbaud is indebted to 
Dr. Starkie’s researches, too, for the clari- 
fication of many seemingly impenetrable 
passages which one had enjoyed just for 
their verbal beauty (particularly in Bateau 
Ivre), by tracing them to their origin in 
books that Rimbaud had been reading. 
Besides being one of the most original 
poets, Rimbaud was also one of the most 
derivative. He could not have developed 
at such speed had it been otherwise; but 
the borrowed material is always transmuted 
into something incomparable of his own. 


I feel doubtful of Dr. Starkie’s inter- 
pretation of one important period in 
Rimbaud’s literary development, that from 
the autumn of 1870 to the early summer of 
1871. It may sound strange to say that a 
work of these dimensions is insufficiently 
documented, but one wonders why there is 
no account here of Rimbaud’s main intel- 
lectual preoccupation at the beginning of 
this period—his enthusiasm for the more 
advanced ideas of the great French revolu- 
tion (see Le Forgeron), his absorption of the 
utopian socialists from Saint-Simon to 
Prudhon, his drafting of a communistic 
utopia and his acceptance of the working 
class as the vehicle of means of the 
destruction of the bourgeois world against 
whose values he was in revolt: 

Il n’aimait pas Dieu, mais les hommes 

qu’au soir fauve, 

Noirs, en blouse, il voyait rentrer dans 

le faubourg... 


It is true that this phase did not last long, 
and passed over into violent anarchism 


before being transformed into subjective 
Messianism — one of the strands in 
Rimbaud’s theory of the Visionary, as Dr. 
Starkie points out. But why ignore this 
well authenticated source of his develop- 
ment and speculate on a possible “ sexual 
assault” to account for the increasing 
bitterness of his attitude after the triumph 
of Reaction in May, 1871? The only basis 
for seeing the reflection of such an 
“incident” in Le Coeur Volé seems to be 
the word “ithyphallique,” but ithyphallic 
frescoes must have been familiar enough 
to a boy with such a partiality for the 
atmosphere of latrines. 


And since she has promoted Le Coeur 
Volé to such a significant place ‘in 
Rimbaud’s work, Dr. Starkie continues to 
hold to the theory of a breach between 
Rimbaud and Izambard over the latter’s 
flippant treatment of this poem. But in 
fact there was no such breach, as is amply 
demonstrated by the existence of Rimbaud’s 
letter to Izambard in July that year and 
the comment on it made by M. Francois 
Runchon. (Izambard: Rimbaud tel que je 
lai connu, p. 186.) 


Since the question of Verlaine and 
Rimbaud’s homosexual relations is discussed 
by Dr. Starkie with clinical frankness, it is 
strange that a chaste silence should veil the 
preoccupation with the social struggle 
which is essential to the understanding of 
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the whole group of poems from Le 
Forgeron to Les Mains de Jeanne-Marie : 


Elles ont pali, merveilleuses, 
Au grand soleil d'amour chargé, 
Sur le bronze des mitrailleuses 
A travers Paris insurgé! 
and 


Leur chair chante des Marseillaises 

Et jamais les Eleisons! 

And, most fatally, this leads to the 
astonishing statement that Paris se Repeuple 
is “a description of the riff-raff he saw 
crowding into Paris when the siege by the 
Germans was raised.” In February, that 
would have been. No, the riff-raff which 
provides the subject of that grandly frenzied 
poem are the bourgeois who returned in the 
wake of the Versailles troops. Its source 
is evidently to be found in Rimbaud’s letter 
of May 13, when he writes of the “mad 
fury” which is driving him “towards Paris 
where so many workers are dying even as 
I write these words.” And two days later, 
it seems, he had made up his mind to join 
them—but then it was too late, as the last 
barricades were falling to the troops of the 


chambre  introuvable — the unspeakable 
National Assembly of country squires and 
“clericals,’ of which the bloodthirsty 


Thiers was head. 

Rimbaud was soon to plunge into a more 
thorough subjectivism than any poet has 
deliberately practised before. To this 
labyrinth Dr. Starkie’s investigations pro- 
vide an indispensable clue. 


Shorter Notices 


THE HOLLYWOOD TRIAL, by Antonius. 
Introduction by Arthur Calder-Marshall. 
Notable Press, Ltd., \s. 6d. 
THIS IS AMERICA, by 
Thames Publications, 2s. 64. 
FREEDOM OF THE MOVIES, by Ruth 
A. Inglis, University of Chicago Press and 
Cambridge University Press, 15s. 


Derek Kartun, 


THE HOLLYWOOD PRODUCERS ACCEPTED THEIR 
Production Code as long ago as 1930. It 
was written by a Jesuit priest, Daniel S. 
Lord, and revised by a noted Catholic editor, 
Martin Quigley. The recent “ Hollywood 
Trial,’ conducted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Un-American Committee, has 
done more than publicise an unusually 
unsavoury bit of persecution. It 
has brought into the open the whole ques- 
tion of the American ruling forces’ view of 
art. 


A considerable amount of the running 
text of the “Trial” is now available in 
England conveniently gathered between 
covers. So is the text of the Production 
Code and its history. 


We are now able to see in correct per- 
spective the full implications of what might 
have been dismissed as a mere stunt or an 
outbreak of hysteria. If, in addition, we 
read Derek Kartun’s admirable This Is 
America we can bring the whole thing into 
focus. We shall find that matters are of 
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much more immediate concern to us than, 
perhaps, we realised. 

Antonius’ The Hollywood Trial provides a 
part of this perspective, which is com- 
pleted by Arthur Calder-Marshall’s sound 
introduction. He draws needed attention 
to the fact that the witch hunters 
in America—as everywhere—are a minority, 
that friends of free culture have millions 
of allies. We realise the difficulties of get- 
ting out even a pamphlet clearly and speedily 
at present, and welcome Antonius’ essential 
collection of data. 

The Production Code, hardly challenged 
for 17 years, defines movies as entertain- 
ment and art. It advocates “entertainment 
which tends to improve the race, or, at 
least, to re-create and rebuild human beings 
2xhausted with the realities of life.” 

The Code says the art of movies “has the 
same object as the other arts, the presenta- 
tion of human thought, emotion and experi- 
ence in terms of an appeal to the soul 
through the senses. 


“It has often been argued that art in itself 
is unmoral, neither good nor bad. This 
is, perhaps, true of the thing which is 
music, painting, etc. But the thing is the 
product of some person’s mind, and the 
intention of that mind was either good 
or bad morally when it produced the 


thing . .. It has a deep moral signi- 
ficance and an unmistakable moral 
quality.” 


Hence, the effect of a movie on the 
masses derives from the moral intention of 
the minds which produce them. So that, 
whatever the result in appearance, if a 
scriptwriter or director was harbouring a 
Muscovite or morally turpitudinous thought 
at the moment of production, the spectator 
is unconsciously but irretrievably damned. 

This makes sense of Parnell and Rankin 
and points the danger that the Un-American 
Committee may serve as an alibi for thé 
shoddy films which, in fact, reflect the de- 
generation of the culture of a society in 
crisis. Culturally, Rankin is not an excep- 
tion, but merely an exaggeration of the 
norm, 

People may think that a Rankin can’t 
happen here, that two of them can hardly 
happen in America. That is none too certain. 
But thé danger becomes certain when it is 
understood that Rankin is, in fact, a part 
of the process of the assault on democracy, 
not an exception. Perhaps we shall not 


have Sir Waldron Smithers sitting in judg- 
ment on the moral intentions of the Boulting 
Brothers. But British and American 
authorities co-operated to ban the German 
Democratic League for Culture. It is not 
so long ago that a British Coalition Govern- 
ment suppressed the Daily Worker. The 
man who signed the order was Herbert 
Morrison. He is still there armed with 
emergency powers—even if he pleads they 
are “just little ones.” 


Marc Frank 


AND THEN HE DANCED, by Espinosa, 
as told to Rachel Ferguson, Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. Ltd., 18s. 


EDOUARD ESPINOSA IS THE GRAND OLD MAN 
of British ballet teaching. By ballet he 
means the very important “‘ ensembles ”’ that 
once were the feature of British musical 
comedy. Espinosa retired from the stage 20 
years ago, after a career of half a century. 

The Old Master’s memoirs, written by 
himself and introduced by Rachel Ferguson, 
are full of details of that Edwardian era 
when something really national] and vital was 
going on in,the Strand. Espinosa has a 
genuine and informed passion for the 
technique of his art. His style is not un- 
reminiscent of the Duke of Windsor’s. 

We are becoming aware that our picture 
of the people’s culture in England is incom- 
plete if we neglect activities which stand, as 
it were, in the same relation as the Light 
to the Third on the B.B.C. M. F. 


NEW WRITERS, POETS 
AND PLAYWRIGHTS WANTED 


HE WESSEX LITERARY BUREAU 
1S criticism and revision of 

manuscript and can arrange pub- 
lication in suitable cases. 


Write (Box 3) Wessex Literary 
Bureau, 9a, Stockbridge Road, 
Winchester, Hants. 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 
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Experience and Art 


by Mary Yeates 


IN OUR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER ISSUES, WE 
reproduced some of the drawings made by 
Ronald Searle and Percy Horton in Yugo- 
slavia last year. The originals are now on 
show at the Leicester Galleries, London, 
in an exhibition of Drawings and Water 
Colours of Yugoslavia by Paul Hogarth, 
Percy Horton, Laurence Scarfe and 
Ronald Searle. 

While the interest in this exhibition is to 
some extent in the subject matter, it also 
enables us to compare the methods of the 
four artists in conveying to us graphically 
their emotional experiences on _ visiting 
Yugoslavia, a New Democracy. 


Laurence Scarfe in his water colours 
confines himself mostly to the remnants of 
the old Yugoslavia, to the veiled women, 
and to the more exotic architecture. He is 
most effective in his gouache portraits. 


- Ronatd Searle, sometimes gentle, some- 
times severe, always delights with his un- 
failing pictorial sense and penetrating line. 


Paul Hogarth and Percy Horton are 
represented mainly by their portraits. 
Hlogarth draws peasants and miners with 
a firm, energetic line. Horton goes for 
personalities in a more academic idiom. 


(We hope to comment again on this very 
important show in a future issue.) 
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Towns Without Theatre 
by Alec Bernstein 


BEFORE ME AS I WRITE IS A MAP OF 
Great Britain on which are marked all the 
areas which have a theatre within ten miles. 


There is a big blob around Greater Lon- 
don and another across the southern part 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. There are 
a few patches in the South Midlands, a 
dozen more along the south and east.coasts 
(the seaside repertory theatres, many of 
them only seasonal), one little strip along 
the north-east coast and another between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. With the excep- 
tion of an isolated little piece of shading 
here and there, the rest of the map—the 
greater part of it—is blank. 


It is sobering for the critic to remember 
this as he surveys the London theatre 
season. Jean-Jacques Bernard at the Arts; 
Pirandello at the Embassy ; Gogol at the 
New; Sir John Vanbrugh at the Phoenix; 
and a fistful of promising new plays. It’s 
all very nice. But how many people have 
access to these good things ? 


Sir Lewis Casson, in one of the dis- 
cussions at the British Theatre Conference, 
drew a special round of applause when 
he spoke fiercely of Middlesbrough, a town 
of over 140,000 inhabitants, with no 
theatre at all. 


In one of its most important resolutions, 
the Theatre Conference demanded “ that the 
Arts Council should extend its present 
policy to bring the living theatre regularly 
to areas in which it does not at present 
exist.” 


“Its present policy .. .” For there 
have been moves in the right direction. In 
the new standard agreement which the Arts 
Council has drawn up for theatre com- 
panies with which it enters into association, 
there is a clause underlining the importance 
of taking shows on tour. The Council has 
also formed theatre companies of its own 
to take good plays on tour in the mining 
areas. A company, directed by Peter Cotes, 
undertook a brilliantly successful tour of 
South Wales with An Inspector Calls and 
Anna Christie. Other tours have been 
organised in the Nottinghamshire and 
Durham coalfields. 


Now that the Arts Council can count on 
the support of the great movement which 
the Theatre Conference has called into 
being, it should organise many more tours 
and energetically encourage its associated 
companies to do the same. 


And the shows to tour? There are four 
which have opened in the last month which 
the people ought to have a chance to see. 


The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger, at the 
Phoenix Theatre, is a scurrilous, uproarious 
Restoration comedy, beautifully produced 
by Anthony Quayle and admirably per- 


formed by a cast which includes Cyril 
Ritchard, Paul Scofield, Audrey Fildes and 
Madge Elliott. There is no flavour of 
approval in the way Vanbrugh portrays the 
corruption and foppery of his time; but a 
rousing, stinging satire that in character 
after character and line after line has point 
for modern audiences. 


The Government Inspector by Nikolai 
Gogol, presented by the Old Vic at the New 
Theatre, brings us Alec Guinness in another 
of those subtle, sensitive, indefinably 
comic performances of his in which with 
a yawn, a lift of the eyebrow, a flick of 
the little finger, he can make the onlooker 
ache with delight. The Government In- 
spector is the story of a remote little town 
in Czarist Russia, sleepy and corrupt, into 
which chance brings Ivan Alexandrovitch 
Hlestakov (Alec Guinness) a _  dandified, 
penniless young Civil Servant from Saint 
Petersburg. Under the impression that he 
is a government inspector travelling incog- 
nito, the Mayor (Bernard Miles) and a 
fantastic retinue of local bigwigs beseech 
the newcomer’s favour, ply him with bribes, 
expose each others’ peculations and excuse 
their own. Hlestakov has a wonderful 
time. He lodges in the Mayor’s house, 
intrigues with his host’s wife and becomes 
engaged to her daughter. He collects two 
thousand roubles in bribes from the Mayor, 
the District Judge, the Charity Com- 
missioner, the School Superintendent and 
the Postmaster, and receives deputations 
from their victims, the townsfolk, who 
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grovel at his feet and offer him still more 
gifts and money. Then he vanishes; but 
he leaves behind him a letter in which he 
reveals the truth about himself—and his 
hosts. And while they are standing, 
thunderstruck at the revelation of their own 
rottenness, there enters a messenger to 
announce the arrival of the real govern- 
ment inspector. 

To bring out the best in this play, it 
ought to be produced with savage sincerity, 
with all the actors knowing what it is really 
about; unfortunately this is not the case 
with John Burrell’s production. 

The tone is given by Topolski’s settings ; 
quaint, Christmassy, toy-Russian; it is 
maintained by the characters who come 
trooping in like masqueraders at a 
Dickensian Christmas ball; everything is 
very Dingley Dell. So that, with most of 
the players (headed by Bernard Miles) 
pulling in this direction and Alec Guinness, 
Harry Andrews (as his servant Osip) and 
Peter Copley (as Shpyokin the Postmaster) 
achieving a comedy based on truth and thus 
pulling the other way, the play lags. The 
situations and absurdities do not pile one 
on the other as they ought. 

The Hidden Years, by Travers Otway, has 
been brought—deservedly—into town to the 
Fortune Theatre. It is a modest and 
intelligent play, well done. 

I saw All This Is Ended, at the St. 
James’s Theatre, on the second night. I sat 
among empty seats. The critics had come 
the night before and, like the locusts, had 
left the theatre bare. 

The indifference with which most of them 
greeted this play is an illustration of the 
prevalent lack of critical responsibility ; for 
if ever there was a play to welcome and 
encourage, this is it. 

All This Is Ended was written by Jack 
Alldridge in the last weeks of the Euro- 
pean war. It written overseas, 
hurriedly, to order, tailor-made for a cast 
of Service men, to be played to the troops; 
its aim was to remind the men of what they 
had fought for, of what their mates had 
died for. This it does, admirably. It is 
neatly constructed ; it has pace and sus- 
pense. The dialogue is unassuming but 
sensitive and true. Today, when we are 
being encouraged to forget the spirit in 
which we fought the war against Fascism, 
it is as timely as ever. 


Was 
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Radio 


by Patricia Green 


Witu THE Plain Man’s Guide to Music, 
the Light has provided one of its best seri- 
ous programmes so far. Not only the Plain 
Man, but others, equally plain perhaps, but 
knowing a little or a lot about music, 
should enjoy this series. 

One is tempted to compare it with the 
Dobson and Young technique, for there are 
certainly points of similarity. Both aim, 
by simple and amusing exposition, to take 
away the usual over-solemn approach and 
to explain musical theory in a clear and 
easy way. This is much harder than 
explaining it pontifically. The Dobson and 
Young approach was highly successful 
with live audiences, troops and civilian, but 
did not entirely satisfy on the air. The 
new series does. 

Sir Adrian Boult started off brilliantly 
with a witty introduction to the instruments 
of the orchestra. He had the knack of 
choosing really memorable, though brief, 
passages to illustrate the capacities of each 
instrument and section. Stanford Robinson 
kept the standard high, and seemed to find 
little difficulty in conducting and talking at 
the same time. The musical works selected 
for this series were all fairly well known. 
I hope that the success of the programme 
will encourage its planners to guide the 
Plain Man down less frequented paths. 

Progress Reports so far have been con- 
siderable feats of research and recording, 
but I feel that the effect on the listener has 
not matched up to the effort involved. The 
first issue contained so much material and 
the subject changed so fast that few im- 
pressions were left at the end, save that a 
lot was going on somewhere. 

Though latter issues have concentrated 
on single aspects of the economic problem, 
the fault remains. The documentary style 
of recording succeeds brilliantly, the radio 
really does present the world to the world, 
but the items are so badly edited that the 
whole becomes merely a jumble. Thus, 
although one knows one has heard a lot 


of facts about agricultural and steel: 
production, including some _ impressive 
statistics, one finds it hard to recall what 
they were. 


A few isolated incidents stand out: the 
speaker who reminded us that, although we 
were beginning to think of the shortage of 
agricultural workers as a statistical, almost 
impersonal problem, yet “even the casual 
labourer is made in the image of his 
maker”; Wynford Vaughan Thomas’ 
wildly exciting description of a great block 
of steel rolling down the hot strip mill at 
Ebbw Vale. The reports would be better 
if they left out more, giving solidity to 
the remainder. This would add to the 
vigorous manner of presentation. 

Focus on the Housewife also supposedly 
dealt with current problems, but was a 


shocking affair. It is unfortunately true 
that coping with the basic necessities of 
living is particularly tedious at present, 
and that women grumble about it. But to 
cite the raucous scenes of last year’s meet- 
ings of the Housewives’ League as a typical 
political activity of women is insulting and 
absurd. 

In this country, women have been active 
in the political field for years, while organ- 
isations such as the Co-operative Women’s 
Guild and the Women’s Institutes are 
competently run by their members. Hardly 
mentioned at all was the woman with a 
job. There was certainly no discussion of 
the steps which could be taken to help 
women with children to work outside the 
home. This picture was completely out 
of focus. 
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The Play’s NOT The Thing 


By Michael Clarke 


ANNA KARENINA — THE NEW KORDA 
version—may fairly be called a modern 
screenplay. A novel on celluloid, it rarely 
attains the tension and strength which results 
from exploiting’a medium to its limit. The 
film is the result of immense effort by the 
Korda outfit, and is as sincere as they come. 
You can’t help respecting it, even if you 
think, with most of the critics, that the 
effort doesn’t come off. Certainly the 
dynamic of the film is not that of Tolstoy’s 
novel, and there is distortion of characters 
which, in so perennial a classic, you may 
not think allowable. But the film still stirs 
one, though incomparably less than the 
novel ; and if it does, it is doubtless because 
of the very nature of the skeleton plot 
common to both. 


Of course the death of Anna beneath the 
train at Klin cannot fail to move; and even 
the watered-down criticism of the Czarist 
haut monde cannot fail to make one reflect. 
But the film remains a film, it doesn’t leap 
out of the bonds of the medium to become 
a permanent part of consciousness or con- 
science, as did Verdoux, for example. No, 
it deals adequately enough with a rather 
insignificant triangle problem among the 
aristocracy ; but it never attains, as it should, 
that remorseless connection with all our 
lives and all our problems. 


Why not? Precisely, I think, because the 
director, Duvivier of Un Carnet de Bal, has 
not successfully made the resolution “here 
between stage and screen techniques. The 
film reeks, for all its sincerity and dignity, 
of the theatre ; the immensely careful décor, 
the costume, recall the opera or Drury 
Lane. Something, you feel, was wrong ; 
and then you realise that the camera played 
so small a part, recordmg rather than 
- creating ; and that even Constant Lambert’s 
fine music was hardly allowed its head. In 
the cutting-room, too, they must have had 
a dull time; for the film was hardly ever 
given extra emphasis, let alone that 
bewildering and convincing surprise which 
is the editor’s chief art. 


The residual impression ? Tightly 
packed detail; a. careful and entrancing, 
though highly unsuitable, performance by 
Vivien Leigh as Anna ; a guardsman credible 
as guardsman, but not as the object of 
Anna’s suicidal passion, in Kieron Moore ; 
and an impeccable performance of his 
over-slightened réle as Karenin by Sir Ralph 
Richardson. An actor’s film; an art 
director’s film; but not a cameraman’s, an 
editor’s, a musician’s. The elements do not 
balance; and the sincere attempt, for all 
its literary ardour, fails. 


Peter Ustinov recently supervised the 
assembly of a two-mile film, to which he 
has given the name Vice Versa. The title, 
and the basic story, come from F. Anstey’s 
beautiful fantasy; but not the humour, 
which is Ustinov’s own. 


Now the Ustinov brand of wit, in con- 
versation at least, is brilliant and appealing, 
with its insouciance and its pithy mime. 
But brevity is its soul; and in Vice Versa 
someone has let the attempt go on too long. 
The product is a fantasy of the whole 
Victorian era rolled into one, a great big 
target for all the Ustinov artillery. But the 
barrage goes on for so long that one gets 
inured to it, and too many of the shells 
are duds. 


If there is any fun in this picture, it is 
not through the story, where the father and 
son unfortunately reverse their position. 
That holds in a book, but visually the joke 
is played out in twenty minutes. The 
humour rests in Ustinov’s attempt to guy 
everything Victorian he can think of. It’s 
amusing, though it has been done before ; 
but like the plot itself, it doesn’t stay the 
hundred-and-eleven minutes of this film. 


It might have been possible to keep the 
comic tension up if the story had not been 
needlessly expanded to bring in an over- 
caricatured Gaiety Girl and an interminable 
parody of a duel. But the real reason for 
the film’s decline into boredom lies again 
in the handling, in-the balance of its com- 
ponents. It cannot have been filmed 
entirely in long or medium-shot; but that 


is how one recalls it. The camera must 
have moved sometimes, but it is hard to 
remember when. (And this from a man 
whose tracking shot at the start of School 
for Secrets was a joy.) It is hard, too, to 
remember an actor’s film where the players 
are given less help by camera or cutting. 


All this is sad, and somewhere the blame 
lies for not teaming Ustinov with people 
who know the business of cinema and what 
it can do to point his own wit. 


The moral is clear once more: the 
screenplay is hard to make and hardly 
understood ; the need for balance remains. 
Vice Versa doesn’t achieve it; and even 
Ustinov’s private joke—he ridicules his own 
mistakes by guying the theatricality of the 
action—cannot mend matters. One doubts, 
however, whether this “What the Butler 
Saw” flavour could remain tasty for two 
hours, with all the skill in the world; it 
suits better a twenty-minute sketch at the 
Ambassadors. 


Lack of Balance 


What then has gone wrong with both 
these films, made with much care and 
detail, and—important in these days of film 
crisis—much money and technicians’ time ? 


Lack of balance is the feature common 
to both. All the loving care in the world 
will never pull off a film where camera and 
cutting are not in the lead, keeping up tempo 
and mood with their own special resources. 
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If dialogue bears too much weight, if the 
‘movement sequences” seem to have been 
written in as appeasement of conscience, if 
the limitless world of the screen suddenly 
shrinks to the static world of the three-wall 
stage, then we know that the influences of 
theatre and novel have not been properly 
assimilated. 

Dialogue is here to stay—no mistake 
about it. But the film does not depend on 
it, as the novel and theatre must; for in 
film we do not have to remain rooted to 
the studio floor, watching almost every word 
spoken. Or if we do so remain, cutting and 
camera movement can invest dialogue with 
significance quite foreign to the stage, using 
the poetry or shock of big close-up, or 
retreating to the god-like objectivity of the 
high long-shot. 

Neither in Anna nor in Vice Versa could 
one discern, save momentarily, that blend 
between visual and sound so intimate that 
it seems inevitable. 

It is the total effect that counts; and it 
is irrelevant whether that is achieved by 
dominant visual or dominant sound. 
Ideally, they are inseparable; each has to 
counterpoint the other, and at every point 
the director’s problem is to find the shot 
or the sound which interprets, adds to, 
makes poetic, the situation. But one 
demands that the screen should do most 
of the story-telling work ; and if one breaks 
down the siructure of Duvivier’s or 
Ustinov’s film, one finds that all too often 
the screen merely illustrates the dialogue, 
when it should now orchestrate it, now 
replace it. 

The screenplay of the early thirties 
represented a retreat from the level attained 
by the silent film. Directors, obsessed or 
terrified by their new power to tell a tale 
in verbal terms alone, tended to halt the 
camera, until it became merely a recording 
instrument, equated to the vision of a theatre 
audience. 

Today, in the modern screenplay, the 
abuses are largely gone and sound is being 
used creatively. Directors are aware once 
more that the ubiquity of the camera and 
the dialectic of editing make the film an art 
of its own. 

Yet the theatre hangover is not quite dis- 


sipated; its clouds still mist the action 
whenever dialogue plays an important 
structural part in a story, and_ stage 


influences creep imperceptibly back. Film- 
makers still have to learn how to handle 
dialogue ; if a film moves slowly as pitch 
down a hillside, the audience will stay in 
its seats simply to find out how the plot 
developes; but this native interest in plot 
must not be abused. A director who does 
so, or who relies on the tendency, is sure 
to ruin his film; for he will begin to use a 
set of values which have nothing to do with 
the cinema. 


Shorter Film Notice 


THE ACADEMY THEATRE HAS CONTINUED ITS 
programme of French and other foreign 
films with L’Ange de la Nuit. If this film is 
not, perhaps, quite up to standard, the 
Academy’s policy of showing foreign films 
is still highly welcome. 
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In case there is any confusion, the skeleton 
nude on the bomb site down the road has 
nothing to do with the Might Angel, but 
advertises Herbert Read’s show of modern 
art in the Academy basement next door to 
the cinema. 

Some critics have called her “The Girl 
with Her Heart on Her Sleeve.” We are 
inclined to think she shows the horrible effect 
of Cripps’s export policy on cement sup- 
plies. There just wasn’t enough of her to 
go round. 

F.J 


Published Music 
by E. H. Meyer 


MORLEY, Miniature Fantasy in C (1597), 
edited by John Manifold. Published by the 
Workers’ Music Association (score and 
parts 1/6). 


THOMAS MORLEY WAS ONE OF THE MOST 
important figures of Elizabethan musical 
life, equally remarkable as theoretician and 
as composer. Some of his madrigals and 
canzonets, such as “It was a Lover and 
his Lass,” ‘* Now is the Month of Maying,” 
and ‘April is in my Mistress’s Face,” are 
among the most charming compositions 
written in Europe during that age. Morley 
is also a pioneer in the field of early 
instrumental music. Yet few of his instru- 
mental works have so far been made 


available in print to present-day musicians 
and amateurs—a neglect which Morley 
shares with most of the other great com- 
posers of instrumental music of his time. 


Therefore any publication of early 
English chamber music which helps to fill 
this ridiculous gap is most welcome. John 
Manifold has made an excellent beginning 
with his edition of a fantasy from Morley’s 
“Plaine and Easie Introduction,” which is 
scored for three parts. A particularly good 


idea has been the inclusion of parts 
arranged for a variety of instrumental 
combinations — ensembles of strings, re- 


corders and other woodwind instruments, 
as well as brass bands have been catered 
for. The piece, incidentally, is easy to 
perform for any combination of instruments. 


LIDICE, for mixed voices ; words by Nancy 
Bush, music by Alan Bush. Published by 
the Workers’ Music Association. Price 
Sixpence. 


THIS CHORAL WORK BY BRITAIN’S LEADING 
progressive composer is a _ historical 
document referring as it does to one of the 
most terrible and most heroic events in the 
struggle against German Fascism. Text 
and music are equally moving and at the 
same time elating, with the sombre, accusing 
beginning, the tormented suspensions and 
triumphant conclusion. Those who have 
heard the piece performed by the W.M.A. 


Singers find it an unforgettable experience. 
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Recent W.M.A Publications 
R. J. Manning 


THE CHILDREN’S OPERA, The Press Gang BY 
Alan and Nancy Bush, is an admirable 
work, with a lively text, and interesting 
music, well within the scope of children 
from ten upwards. Tunes are taken mostly 
from folk songs, and Mr. Bush has found 
some very unusual ones, including a 
genuine Press-gang Warning Song, with a 
lively dance, the Gower Reel, with an 
original - syllabic text. | Accompaniments 
are simple but never dull; part singing is 
avoided except for one short 
Highly recommended for schools and clubs, 
both boys and girls. 


World Songs for Young Singers. <A 
cheap but clearly printed series of popular 
songs, arranged by Will Sahnow. The 
simple part writing is exactly what is 
wanted for Youth Clubs. Four booklets 
have been published, Negro  Spirituals, 
England, U.S.A. and Mexico, each contain- 
ing three or four songs. I specially 
recommend the little-known English work- 
ing song, The Tarrier’s Song, The Litttle 
Turtle Dove, Erie Canal (U.S.A.) and The 
Sun Shines Bright (Mexico). Translations, 
by John Manifold, are good, and the notes 
on the origins of some of the songs are of 
value. 


Records 


by Thomas Sharp 


J. B. PRIESTLEY, WHOSE BRILLIANT 
chairmanship of the British Theatre Con- 
ference is referred to on another page; has 
often shown himself socially alert as well 
as an accomplished artist. One of his major 
triumphs was his leadership of the successful 
protest against the imposition of the 
purchase tax on books. Books, he declared, 
were not a luxury; their availability was 
essential to a civilised community. This 
was an argument we could all applaud. 


Why did we not apply it immediately to 
gramophone records ? 


Music is accepted as a cultural activity of 
social significance. The growth of interest 
in the art in our country has owed much 
to the gramophone record. But the 
purchase tax of 334 per cent. places it 
beyond “the reach of all but the most 
fortunate. Others cannot even obtain records 
from a public lending library. Every 
musical enthusiast would have his own 
library if he could afford it; few can con- 
template such an extravagance. 


Some distinction would undoubtedly have 
to be made between one class of recording 
and another, for a boogie-woogie fan would 
hesitate to claim more than mere enter- 
tainment value from his particular fancy. 


chorus.° 


But the type of music which persuades the 
Customs and Excise officials to exempt 
entertainments duty might also secure the 
remission of purchase tax. Here is a task 
for Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams—with the 
Arts Council aiding and abetting. 


DECCA K1656-62. GLuck: Orfeo. 


In a Sunday newspaper recently, a well- 
Known singer expressed himself thus: “If 
an artist has the right kind of voice and has 
been well trained in the use of it, the 
language in which he sings is of little 
importance.” As a problem of vocalisation, 
the choice of language may be un- 
important, as it affects the artist or the 
listener who accepts singing for its own sake. 
But if you accept this dictum for opera, then 
the sense or nonsense of a libretto means 
nothing to you; neither does the unity of 
words and music sought by any composer 
who matters. A typical example of the 
fallacy of the argument (which is rarely 
acknowledged in any but English-speaking 
countries) is this recording of Gluck’s Orfeo. 
Gluck was one of the first composers to 
rebel against a tradition in which opera was 
little *’more than a string of songs, without 
continuity, fidelity to natural sentiments or 
appreciation of dramatic situations. He held 
strong and, for his time, clear views on the 
relation of music to these questions, and 
wrote prefaces to his operas explaining his 
aims. Orpheus and Eurydice was one of 
his first efforts to put his theories to the 
test, and a version like the present, with 
every word in Italian, falsifies the attitude 
of an intelligent composer after nearly 200 
years. 


We can admire the music as such, appre- 
ciate the painstaking work of the Southern 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Fritz Stiedry, 
welcome the highly distinguished singing of 
Anne Ayres, Zoé Vlachopoulos and 
Kathleen Ferrier (especially the latter) and 
of the Glyndbourne Festival Chorus—but 
are still left with only the vaguest idea of 
what this concise version of the opera is all 
about. Gramophone recording is, in its 
essence, a means of communicating with a 
mass of people; this recording is a con- 
tradiction within itself, instead of the fine 
contribution to our collections that it might 
have been. 


H.M.V. C3607-9. RAvet: Trio in A minor. 


The difficulty of combining the tone of 
violin and ’cello with that of the piano has 
been successfully overcome by few com- 
posers. Ravel, who loved _ technical 
problems for the sheer joy of finding his 
own solution, manages to balance tone with 
complete effectiveness in this work. For 
those who wish to come to terms with 
modern music, but find it still a strange 
language, this Trio (played by the excellent 
Trio di Triestey can be a _ great: aid. 
Although novel in rhythm, harmony and 
general treatment, it is easy to listen to, 
and its points of contact with older schools 
of composition will not elude careful 
listening. I heartily recommend it. 
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SELL YOUR FIRST STORY 


Panel of Authors and Editors 
to Guide New Talent 


men and women of all ages to enter 

the profession of authorship under 
the guidance of a panel of modern suc- 
cessful authors and editors formed to 
encourage and to direct new writers. All 
applicants must possess the urge to write 
and be prepared to devote at least a few 
hours of spare time a week to the suc- 
cessful new methods laid down by the 
panel of Authors and Editors. 


L PPLICATIONS are invited from 


The Panel of Authors 


(1) The Author of 1,000 short stories. 
(2) The Editor of a woman’s magazine. 
(3) A Star Serial Writer. (4) The Author 
of Bessie Bunter. (5) A regular Con- 
tributor to all the best-selling Juvenile 


periodicals. (6) A Sunday Newspaper 
Feature Editor. (7) A National Daily 
Sub-Editor. 


The creative instinct is of all things in 
life the most worthy of development and 
expression. There are many folk with the 
gift to see and record life in the routine 
around them, with natures sensitive to the 
humour, pathos and excitement of their 
experience, who with correct guidance 
quickly could be expressing themselves in 
well-paid articles aiid stories and, perhaps, 
making for themselves a lasting name in 
the world of letters. 


Influence and Wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 


There is a lesson all would-be writers 
must learn. It has usually only been 
acquired after long, painful experience. 
Now it can be learned quickly by those 
able and willing to profit from the cry- 


stallised experience of succescfl writers. 


THE FLEET 


The Fleet Street School! Limited a 
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The Need for Direction 

There is to-day a great demand for good 
English fiction of all types. The shortage 
is so great that American fiction is in- 
vading the English markets. If ever there 
was an opportunity for the new writer, 
and the writer who wishes to expand his 
field, it is here now. 

The old methods of selling stories have 
changed. New publications and periodicals 
are springing up almost week by week. 
There is no reason why everyone with a 
gift for expression and a feeling for words 
cannot almost immediately learn to use 
that gift and be paid handsomely for 
doing so. All that so many writers lack is 
direction on how and where to start, how 
and where to finish, and above all where 
to sell. No ordinary friend can help. 
Prejudiced criticisms are no use. The 
Fleet Street School Ltd., has been formed 
by authors who are writing in Fleet 
Street to-day. They have learnt their 
lesson from experience. They know that 
a man must eat as well-as write, that he 
must earn while he is learning as indeed 
they did themselves. 


A Source of Income 
The new Course is far more than a 
course to study. From the very earliest 
lessons it must be producing saleable 
work and actually introducing the writer 
to his market. Special arrangements are 
available for those of limited means. 


How to Apply 
All those who feel that they can be 
helped by this Course, as described, and 
who feel their talent justifies the effort, are 
requested to apply for details of the new 
plan of «writing to sell. The book “ The 
Prospects for Authorship” is sent under 
plain sealed cover without obligation. 
(Please enclose 5d. in stamps for subse- 
onent literature, to conform with Paper 

Control] Order). Write to:— 


STREET SCHOOL 


(DESK J56) 6 TUDOR ST, FLEET STREET 
LONUDUN E.C.4 


W.C.2.,(TEMple Bar 7103), 


THE LIFE 
OF AN AUTHOR 


from the Autobiography of 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


PPHERE is perhaps no career of life so 
charming as that of a successful man 
, of letters. The little, unthought of advan- 
tages are in themselves attractive. If you 
like the town, live in the town, and do 
your work there ; if you like the country, 
choose the country. It may be done on 
the top of a mountain, or in the bottom 
of a pit. It is compatible with the rolling 


of the sea and the motion of a railway. | 


The clergyman, lawyer, the doctor, the 
Member of Parliament, the clerk in a 
public office, the tradesman, and even his 
assistant in the shop, must dress in accor- 
dance with certain fixed laws; but the 
author need sacrifice to no grace hardly 
even to propriety. He is subject to no 
bonds such as those which bind other men. 

Who else is free from all shackles as 
to hours ? 

The judge must sit at ten, and the 
Attorney-General, who is making his 
£20,000 a year, must be there with his 
bag. The Prime Minister must be there 
in his place on that weary front bench 
shortly after prayers, and must sit there, 
either asleep or awake, even though he 
should be addressing the House. During 
all that Sunday which he maintains 
should be a day of! rest, the active clergy- 
man toils like a galley-slave. The actor, 
when eight o’clock comes, is bound to 
his footlights. The Civil Service clerk 


must sit there from ten till four—unless” 


his office be fashionable, when twelve to 
six is just as heavy on him. The author 
may do his work at five in the morning 
when he is fresh from his bed, or at three 
in the morning before he goes there.. 
And the author wants no capital, and 
encounters no risks. | When once he is 
afioat, the publisher finds all that—and 


' indeed, unless he be rash, finds it whether 


he be afloat or not. But it is in the 
consideration which he enjoys that the 
successful anthor finds his richest reward. 
He is, if not of 2qual rank, yet of equal 
standing with the highest; and if he be 
open to the amenities of society, may 
choose his own circle. He without money 
can enter doors which are closed against 
almost all but him and the wealthy . . . 

Oh, my young aspirant—if ever such a 
one should read these pages—be sure that 
no one can te## you! To do so it would 
be necessary not only to know what there 
is now. within you, but also to foresee 
what time will. produce there. This, 
however, I think may be said to you, 
without any doubt as to the wisdom of the 
counsel given, that if it be necessary for 
you to live by your work do not begin 
by trusting to literature. Take the stool 
in the office as recommended to you by 
the hard man and then, in such leisure 
hours as may belong to you, let the 
praise which has come from the lips of 
that soft man induce you to persevere 
in your Jiterary attempts. 


Sessa! 
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